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•TAXATION  no  TYRANNY. 

» 

SUCH  has  been  the  progrefs  of 
fedition,  that  thofe  who  a  few 
years  ago  difputed  only  our  right  of 
laying  taxes,  now  quedion  the  vali¬ 
dity  of  every  aft  of  legiilation.  They 
•coniider  themfelves  as  emancipated 
from  obedience,  and  as  being  no 
longer  the  fubjefts  of  the  Britilh 
crown.  They  leave  us  no  .choice 
but  of  yielding  or  conquering,  of  re- 
ligning  our  dominion,  or  maintaining 
it  by  force. 

•  From  force  many  endeavours  have 
been  ufed,  either  to  dilTuade,  or  to 
deter  us.  Sometimes  the  merit  of 
the  Americans  is  exalted,  and  fome- 
times  their  fufiferings  are  aggravated. 
'We  are  told  of  their  contributions 
to  the  lad  war;  a  war  incited  by 
VoL.  III.  F 


•their  outcries,  and  continued  for 
their  proteftion  ;  a  war  by  which 
none  but  themfelves  were  gainers. 
All  that  they  can  bo^  is,  that  they 
did  fomethlng  fqr  themi'elves,  and 
did  not  wholly  hand  inai^tiye,  while 
the  fons  of  Britain 'were  ligating  in 
their  caufe. 

If  we  cannot  admire,  we  arc  called 
to  piiy  them ;  to  pity  thofe  that  ihew 
no  regard  to  their  mother* country; 
have  obeyed  no  law  which  they  could 
violate  ;  have  imparted  no  good 
which-  they  could  with-iiold ;  have  ■ 
entered  into  aifociations  of  fraud  to  > 
rob  their  creditors ;  and  into  combi¬ 
nations  to  diftrefs  all  who  depended 
on  their  commerce.  We  are  re¬ 
proached  with  the  cruelty  of  fhutting 
one  port,  where  every  port  is  ihuc 
againit  us%  We  are  ceni'ured  as  ty- 
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rannica!,  for  hindering  thofe  from  regions,  and  the  gain  of  victory  will  • 
fifhing  who  have  condemned  our  be  only  empty  houfes,  and  a  wide 
merchants  to  bankruptcy,  and  our  extent  of  wafte  and  defolation.  If 
manufadhire«s  to  hunger.  we  fubdue  them  for  the  prefent,  they 

Others  perfuade*  ns  to  give  them  will  univerfally  revolt  in  the  next 
more  liberty,  to  take  off  reftraints,  war,  and  refign  us  without  pity  to 
and  relax  authority ;  and  tell  us  what  fobjedfion  and  deftfuftion. 
happy  conlequences  will  arife  from  To  all  this  it  may  be  anfwered, 
forbearance:  How  their  affections  'that,  between  lofing  America,  and 
will*  be  conciliated,  and  into  what  refigning  it,  there  is  no  great  differ- 
diffufions  of  beneficence  their  grati-  epee ;  that  it  is  not  very  reafonable 
tude  will  luxuriate.  They  will  love  to  jump  into  the  fea,  becaufe  the  ihip 
their  friends,  they  will  reverence  their  is  leaky.  All  thofe  evils  may  befal 
protectors.  They  will  throw  them-  us,  but  we  need  not  haften  them. 

‘  felves  into  our  arms,  and  lay  their  The  Dean  of  Gloucefter  has  pro-^ 
property  at  our  feet.  They  will  buy  pofed,  and  feems  to  propofe  it  feri- 
from  no  other  what  we  can  fell  oufly,  that  we  fheuli  at  o^ce  relcafe 
them  ;  they  will  fell  to  no  other  what  our  claims,  deelare  them  maders  of 
we  w’ifh  to  buy.  themfelves,  and  wh idle  them  down 

That  any  obligations  (hould  over-  the  wind.  His  opinion  is,  that  our 
power  their  attention  to  profit,  we  gain  from  them  will  be  the  fame,  and 
have  known  them  long  enough  not  our  expence  lefs.  What  they  can 
to  expeCl.  It  is  not  to  be  eipeCted  have  mod  cheaply  from  Britain  they 
from  a  more  liberal  people.  With  will  dill  buy ;  what  they  can  fell  to 
what  kindnefs  they  repay  benefits,  us  at  the  highed  price,  they  xyill  dill 
they  are  now  (hewing  us,  who,  as  fell, 

foon  as  we  have  delivered  them  from  It  is,  however,  a  little  hard,  that, 
France,  are  defying  and  prol'cribing  having  fo  lately  fought  and  conquer- 

cd  for  their  fafety,  we  fhould  govern 
But,  if  we  will  permit  them  to  them  no  longer.  By  letting  them 
tax  themlelves,  they  will  give  us  more  loofe  before  the  war,  how  many  mil- 
than  we  require.  If  yfc  pro9laim  lions  might  have  been  laved  ?  One 
them  independent,  they  will,  during  ridiculous  propofal  is  bed  anfwered 
^pleafure,*  pay  us  a  fubfidy.  The  by  another.  Let  us  redore  to  tile 
conted  is  not  now*  for  money,  hxit  French  what  we  have  taken  from 
for  power.*  The  queflion  is  not,  how  them.  We  lhall  fee  our  Colonids  at 
much  we  (hall  colleCf,'  but  by  what  our  feet,  when  they  have  an  enemy 
ahthorlty  the  cplLClion  ^all  be  fo  near  them.  Let  us  give  the  Indi- 
*made.  ans  arms,  and  teach  them  difeipline, 

Thofe,  who  find  that  the  Amerl-  and  encourage  them  now  and  then  to 
cans  cannot  be  Ihewn  in  any  form  plunder  a  plantation.  Security  and 
that  may  raiie  love  or  pity,  drefs  leifure  are  the  parents  of  feditioh. 
'them  in  habilioients  of  terror,  and  '\Vhile  thefe  different  opinions  are 
try  to  make  us  think  them  formii-  agitated,  it  feems  to  be  determined 
dable*  The  Bodonians  can  call  into  by  the  legiflature,  that  force  lhall  be 
the  field  ninety  thoufand  men.  While  tried.  Men  of  the  pen  have  feldom 
we  conquer  all  before  us,  new  cne-  any  great  Ikill  in  conquering  king- 
mies  will  rife  up  behind,  and  our  dpms^  but  they  have  drong  inclina- 
work  will  be  always  to  begin.  If  we  lions  to  give  advice.  I  cannot  for- 
Vake  pefleITjon  of  the  town^  the  Co-  bear  to  wilh,  that  this  commotion 
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the  rebels  may  be  fubJued  by  terror 
rather  than  by  violence  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  recommend  fuch  a  force  as  may 
take  away,  not  only  the  power,  but 
the  hope  of  refiftence,  and,  by  con¬ 
quering  without  a  battle,  fave  many 
h'om  the  fword. 

If  their  obftinacy  continues  with¬ 
out  adtual  hoftilities,  it  may  perhaps 
be  mollified,  by  turning  out  the  fol- 
diers  to  free  quarters,  forbidding  any 
perfonal  cruelty  or  hurt.  It  has  been 
propofed,  that  the  Haves  ihould  be 
fet  free ;  an  aA  which  furely  the  lo¬ 
vers  of  liberty  cannot  but  commend. 
If  they  are  furnilhed  with  fire-arms 
for  defence,  and  utenfils  for  hu (ban- 
dry,  and  fettled  in  forae  fimple  form 
of  government  within  the  country, 
they  niay  be  more  grateful  and  ho¬ 
ned  than  their  mafiers. 

Far  be  it  from  any  Engliihman  to 
third  for  the  blood  of  his  feiJow- 
fubjeds.  Thofe  who  mod  deltrve 
our  refentment  are  unhappily  at  lefs 
didance.  The  Americans,  when  the 
damp-ad  was  fird  propofed,  un¬ 
doubtedly  diiliked  it,  as  every  nation 
diflikes  an  impod;  but  ihey  had  no 
thought  of  reiiding  it,  till  they  'v^ere 
encouraged  and  incited  by  European 
intelligence,  from  men  whom  they 
thought  their  friends,  but  who  were 
friendly  only  to  themfelves. 

On  the  original  contrivers  of  mif- 
chief,  let  an  inlulted  nation  pour  out 
its  vengeance.  With  whatever  de- 
-  fign  they  have  indamed  this  perni¬ 
cious  conted,  they  are  themfelves  e- 
qually  detedable.  If  they  wifh  fuc- 
cels  to  the  colonies,  they  are  traitors 
to  this  country;  if  they  widi  their 
defeat,  they  are  traitors  at  once  to 
America  and  England.  To  them 
them  only  mud  be  imputed  the 
interruption  of  commerce,  and  the 
miferies  of  war,  the  forrow  of  thofe 
who  (hall  be  ruined,  and  the  blood 
of  thofe  that  ihall  fall. 

Since  the  Americans  have  made  it 
necedary  to  fubdue  them,  may  they 
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be  fubdued  with  the  lead  injury  pof* 
fible  to  their  perfons  and  their  pof- 
fedions.  When  they  are  reduced  to 
obedience,  may  that  obedience  be 
fecured  by  driider  laws  and  dronger 
obligations. 

Nothing  can  be  more  noxious  to 
fociety  than  that  erroneous  clemeu*' 
cy,  which,  when  a  rebellion  is  fup- 
prelTed,  exams' no  forfeiture,  and  e- 
dablifhes  no  fecurities, .  but  leaves 
the  rebels  in  their  former  date. 
Who  would  not  try  the  experimelit 
which  promties  advantage  without 
expence  ?  If  rebels  once  obtain  a 
victory,  their  wubes  are  accompli(h-i» 
ed  ;  if  they  are  defeated,  they  fuder 
little,  perhaps  Icis  than  their  con*, 
querors;  however  often  they  play  the 
game,  the  chance  is  always  in  their 
favoun  In  the  mean  time,  they 
arc  growing  rich  by  vidlualing  the 
troops  chat  we  have  feut  againf^ 
them;  and  perhaps  gain  more  by 
the  refidence  of  the  ^my  than  they 
lofe  by  the  obltrudtion  ot  their  port. 

Their  charters  being  now,  I  fup- 
pole,  legally  forfeited,  may  be  mo¬ 
delled  as  dudl  appear  mod  commo¬ 
dious  to  the  mother-councry.  Thus 
the  privileges,  which  arp  found  by 
experience  liable  to  mifuie,  will  be 
taken  away,  and  thofe  who  now 
bellow  as  patriots,  bluder  as  foldiers, 
and  domineer  as  legidators,  v/iH  fink 
into  fober  merchants,  and  iilenc 
planters,' peaceably  diligent,  and  fe- 
curely  rich. 

Epidolary  ’  Defeription  of  ihe 

Hermitage  of  Warkworth  ♦. 

AS  I  went  from  Ncwcadle,  I  quit¬ 
ted  the  great  northern  road  at  a 
fmali  village  called  Felton  (which 

*  Publilhed  in  the  (econd  volume  of  the 
Antiquities  of  England  and  Wales,  by  Fran¬ 
cis  Groic,  Efq;  a  new  work,  remarkable  for 
many  of  its  deferiptions,  and  for  the  dcg^nce 
of  iu  engravings. 
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(lands  about  midway  between  Mor¬ 
peth  and  Alnwick)  and  had  a  moil 
romantic  fide  for  the  moil  part  down 
a  beautiful  rocky  vale,  worn  by  the 
current  of  the  river  Coquet,  which 
afforded  a  fuccefSon  of  very  pidu- 
refque  feenes. 

I  tons  much  pleafed  with  the  fitua- 
tion  of  Warkworth  itfelf;  particu¬ 
larly  with  the  cailte^  which,  altho' 
in  ruins^  i$  a  fine  monument  of  an¬ 
cient  grani^eup,  bein?  one  of  the 
proud  fortreffes,  which  heretofore 
belonged  to  the  noble  houfe  of 
Percy,  and  from  them  defeended  to 
the  prefent  Duke  and  Duchefs  of 
Northumberland ;  who, together  with 
the  princely  pofieilions,  have  inherit¬ 
ed  the  genefofity  and  magnificence 
of  that  great  family. 

Froift  the  caftle  we  afeended  not 
more  than  half  a  mile  up  the  river, 
before  we  came  to  the  Hermitage ; 
which  is  probably  the  befl  preferved 
a^d  moil  entire  now  remaining  in 
thefe  kingdoms.  It  dill  contains 
three  apariments^  all  of  them  hol¬ 
lowed  in  the  folid  rock,  and  hang¬ 
ing  over  the  river  in  the  mod  pidlu- 
relque  manner  imaginable,  with  a 
covering  of  ancient  hoary  trees,  re- 
liques  of  the  venerable  woods,  in 
which  this  fine  folitude  was  anciently 
embowered. 

As  the  Hermitage,  with  all  Its 
(Iriking  peculiarities,  is  exactly  de- 
(cribed  in  the  ballad  of  the  Hermit  of 
Warhwortb  I  might  be  content  to 
tranferibe  the  deferiptive  part  of 
that  poem  ;  but,  as  you  have  infilled 
upon  my  relating  to  you  what  I  faw 
myfelf,  I  Audi  endeavour  to  obey 
you. 

The  cave  contains  three  apart¬ 
ments,  which,  by  way  of  difl;in<5lion, 
I  (hall  venture  to  call  the  chapel,  fa- 
crifly,  and  antichapel.  Of  thefe,  the 

*  A  Northambertand  ballad,  in  three  can¬ 
tos,  1771,  4tO|  written  bp  the  ingenious  Dr 
Perqri 


chapel  is  very  entire  and  perfcdl ; 
but  the  two  others  have  fuffered  by 
the  falling  down  of  the  rock  af  the 
weft  end.  By  this  accident,  a  beau¬ 
tiful  pillar,  which  formerly  flood  be¬ 
tween  thefe  two  apartments,  and 
gave  an  elegant  finiflikig  to  this  end 
of  the  facred  vaults,  was,  within  the 
memory  of  old  people,  deftroyed. 

The  chapel  is  not  more  than 
eighteen  feet  long,  nor  more  than 
feven  and  a  half  in  width  and 
heighth ;  but  is  modelled  and  exe¬ 
cuted  in  a  very  beautiful  ftyle  of 
Gothic  architcdlurc.  Thefe  fidcs  arc 
ornamented  with  neat  odlagon  pil¬ 
lars,  all  cut  in  the  folid  rockj  which 
branch  ofiF  into  the  cieling,  and 
forming  little  pointed  arches,  termi¬ 
nate  in  groins.  At  the  call  end  is  a 
handfome  plain  altar,  to  which  the 
pried  afeended  by  two  deps  :  Thefe, 
in  the  courfe  of  ages,  have  been 
much  worn  away  through  the  loft 
yielding  nature  of  the  done.  Behind 
the  altar  is  a  little  nicb,  which  pro¬ 
bably  received  the  crucifi^c,  or  the 
pix.  Over  this  ntch  is  dill  feen  the 
faint  outline  of  a  glory. 

On  the  north  fide  of  the  altar  is 
a  very  beautiful  Gothic  window,  ex¬ 
ecuted,  like  all  the  red,  in  the  living 
rock.  This  window  tranfmitted  light 
from  the  chapel  to  the  facridy  ;  or 
what  elfe  (hall  we  call  it,  being  a 
plain  oblong  room  which  ran  paral¬ 
lel  with  the  chapd,  fomewhat  longjcr 
than  itj  but  not  fo  wide.  At  the 
ead  end  of  this  apartment  are  dill 
the  remains  of  an  altar,  at  which' 
mafs  was  occafionally  fnng^  as  well 
as  in  the  chapel.  Between  It  and 
the  chapel  is  a  fquare  perforation, 
with  fome  appearance  of  bars,  or  a 
lattice,  through  which  the  Hermit 
might  attend  confeffion,  or  behold 
the  elevation  of  the  Hod  without  en¬ 
tering  the  chapel.  Near  this  perfo¬ 
ration  is  a  neat '  door-cafe  opening 
into  the  chapel  out  of  this  fide-room' 
or  facridy,  which  contains  a  bench- 
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ing  cut  in  the  rock,  whence  is  feen 
a  rnoft  beautiful  view  up  the  river, 
finely  oVer-hung  with  woods.  Over 
the  door-cafe,  within  the  chapel,  is 
carved  a  (mall  neat  fcutcheon,  with 
all  the  emblems  of  the  Paflion,  fc.  the 
Cro(s,  the  Crown  of  Thoms,  the 
Nails,  the  Spear,  and  the  Spunge. 

On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  altar  is 
another  window,  and  below  it  a  neat 
cenotaph,  or  tomb,  ornamented  with 
three  human  figures  elegantly  cut  in 
the  rock.  The  principal  figure  re- 
prefents  a  lady  lying  along,  itill  very 
entire  and  perfeA  :  Over  her  breaft 
hovers  what  probably  was  an  angel, 
but  much  defaced ;  and  at  her  feet 
a  warrior  eredl,  and  perhaps  origi¬ 
nally  in  a  praying  pofiure ;  but  he  is 
likewife  mutilated  by  time.  At  her 
feet  is  alfo  a  rude  fculptureof  a  bull’s 
or  ox’s  head  ;  which  the  editor  of 
the  ballad  not  unreafonably  conjec¬ 
tures  to  have  been  the  lady’s  creft* 
This  was,  as  he  obferves,  the  creft 
t  of  the  Widdrington  family,  whofe 
cafile  is  but  five  miles  from  this  Her¬ 
mitage.  It  was  alfo  the  antient  creft 
of  the  Nevilles,  and  of  one  or  two 
other  families  in  the  North. 

On  the  fame  fide  is  another  door- 
cafe,  and.  near  it  an  excavation  to 
contain  the  holy  water.  Over  both 
the  door-cafes  are  ftill  feen  the 
traces  of  letters,  veftiges  of  two  an¬ 
tient  infcripcions  ;  but  fo  much  de¬ 
faced  as  to  be  at  prefeni  illegible.  I 
muft  refer  you  to  the  poem  for  a  fur¬ 
ther  account  of  them. 

This  door  opens  into  a  little  ve- 
ftibule,  containing  two  fquarc  nich¬ 
es,  in  which  the  hermi:  fat  to  con¬ 
template  ;  and  his  view  from  hence 
was  well  calculated  to  infpire  medi¬ 
tation.  He  looked'  down  upon  the 
river  .which  walhes  the  foot  of  the 
Hermitage,  and  glides  away  in  a 
conftant  murmuring  lapfe  ;  and  he 
might  thence  have  taken  occafion, 
like  the  author  of  the  Night 


Thoughts,  to  remind  fom  ,  young 
thoughtlefs  vifitant, 

**  Life  glides  away,  Lorenzo!  like  a  ftreanif 
For  ever  changing,  unperceiv’d  the  change. 

Jo  the  fame  fiream  none  ever  bath’d  him 

twice : 

To  the  £ime  life  none  ever  twice  awoke.’* 

Over  the  inner  door,  within  the 
veftlbule,  hangs  another  fcutcheon 
with  fome  fculpture,  which  we  took 
for  the  reprefentation  of  a  gauntlet ; 
perhaps  it  was  the  founder’s  arms,  or 
creft.  On  the  outward  face  of  the 
rock,  near  the  fmall  veftibule  above- 
mentioned,  is  a  winding  ftair  cafe» 
cut  alfo  in  the  living  ftone,  and  lead¬ 
ing  through  a  neat  arched  door- 
cafe  in  the  fame,  up  to-  the  top  of 
the  cliff  which  joins  the  level  of  the 
ancient  park  ;  and  here  was  planted 
the  hermit’s  orchard.  This  has  long 
fince  been  deftroyed;  but  cherry- 
trees  propagated  from  his  plantations 
are  ftill  fcattered  over  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  thicket.  His  garden  was  below 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  as  we  are  in¬ 
formed  ;  and  indeed  fome  draggling 
flowers,  and  one  little  folitary  goofe- 
berry-bulh,  which  ftill  grows  out  of 
a  cleft  in  the  rock,  confirm  the  tradi¬ 
tion.  ' 

As  all  the  apartments  above  de- 
feribed  feem  to  have  been  appropri¬ 
ated  to  facred  ufes,  you  wiU  natu¬ 
rally  inquire  where  was  the  dwelling 
of  the  Hermit,  or,  at  leaft,  of  hb 
fucceffors  ?  This  was  a  fmall  fq^are 
building,  crewed  at  the  ff»ot  of  the 
cliff,  that  contains  the  chapel.  It 
confided  of  one  fingle  dwelling-room, 
with  a  bed-chamber  over  it ;  and  a 
fmall  kitchen  adjoining ;  which  is 
now  fallen  in,  and  covered  with 
earth ;  but  the  ruins  of  the  oven 
ftill  mark  its  fituation,  and  ihew  that 
fome  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  Her¬ 
mitage  did  not  always  diflike  good 
chear. 

This  little  building,  ereAed  below  . 
the  chapel,  being  compofed  of  mate- 
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rials  ^  fcroug^t  together  by  human 
hands»  has  long  nnce  gone  to  ruin : 
whereat,  the  walls  of  the  chapel  it- 
felf,  being  as  old  as  the  world,  will, 
if  not  porpofely  deftroyed,  probably 
lall  as  long  as  it,  and  continue  to  a- 
inufe  the  Jateft  pofterity.  It  gave  me 
particular  pleafure  to  obferve,  that 
the  prefent  noble  proprietors  have 
thought  this  curlofity  not  unworthy 
their  attention,  and  have  therefore 
beftowed  a  proper  care  to  have  it 
kept  clchn  and  neat;  have  cleared 
the  Hermit’s  path,  which  was  cho¬ 
ked  up,  by  the  river’s  fide ;  have  re- 
Aored  his  well  (a  fmall  bubbling 
fountain  of  clear  water,  which  iffues 
from  the  adjoining  rock);  and  have 
renewed  the  wood  by  new  planta¬ 
tions  at  the  top  of  the  cliff,  where 
the  trees  had  been  thinned  or  dedroy- 
cd  by  time. 

In  this  delightful  folitude,  fo  beau* 
tiful  in  itfelf,  and  fo  venerable  for 
its  antiquity,  you  will  judge  with  what 
pleaiure  I  perufed  the  very  am u  ling 
and  interefting  tale  of  the  Hermit  of 
Wark worth,  having  the  whole  feene 
before  me,  and  fancying  I  was  pre- 
fent  at  the  Hermit’s  tender  rela¬ 
tion. 

And  this  leads  me  to  your  lad 
query,  What  foundation  the  author 
of  the  poem  had  for  his  dory,  which 
he  gives  as  founded  on  truth  ?  By 
all  the  inquiries  1  could  make  in  the 
neighbourhood,  it  is  the  received 
tradition,  that  the  founder  of  this 
Hermitage  was  one  of  the  Bertram 
family,  who  were  anciently  Lords  of 
Bothal  cadle,  and  had  great  pof- 
fedions  in  this  county.  He  is  alfo 
thought  to  be  the  fame  Bertram, 
who,  having  built  Brinkbiirn  Ab¬ 
bey,  and  Brmklhaugh  Chapel,  high¬ 
er  up  the  river,  at  lad  retired  to  end 
'  his  life  In  this  iequedered  valley. 
But  the  editor  has  .given  reaions 
why  *  he  thinks  the  Hermitage  was 
founded  at  a  later  period  than  thofe 
buildings,  by  anot^r  of  the  fame 


name  and  family.  It  is  alfo  the  uni- 
yerfal  tradition,  that  he  impofed  this 
penance  upon  himfelf  to  expiate  the 
iniirdcr  of  his  brother.  As  for  the 
Lady ;  I  could  not  find  that  any  thing 
particular  is  remembered  concerning 
her  ;  but  the  elegant  fculpturc  6f  her 
figure  on  the  tomb,  and  the  creft  at 
her  feet,  feem  fufficient  to  warrant 
the  dory  of  the  ballad. 

I  fhall  conclude  my  long,  tedious 
defeription,  with  a  Aanza  from 
Spenfer;  which,  if  you  wall  pardon 
a  few  alterations,  will  give  you  a 
pretty  exadi  pidlure  of  the  place. 

“  A  Jitric  lontly  HcrmHafc  there  Pood 
**  Down  in  a  dale,  hard  by  a  river'a  tide, 

**  Beneath  a  moffy  clilf,  o'ernung  with  wockI  ; 

“  And  in  the  living  rock,  there  dole  betide 
“  A  holy  chapel,  entering  we  deferied  ; 

**  Wherein  the  Hermit  duly  wont  to  fiiy 
**  Hu  lonely  prayers,  each  morn  and  even 
**  tide : 

••  Therdiy  the  cryftal  Bream  did  gently 

“  Pby, 

“  Which  through  the  woody  vide  came  roll* 
**  ing  down  away.’* 
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CHARLES  II. 

TH  E  ebarader  of  Charles  the 
Second,  like  the  tranfadions 
of  his  reign,  has  affumed  various  ap¬ 
pearances,  in  proportion  to  the  paf? 
fions  and  prejudices  of  different 
writers.  The  nation  being  long  di¬ 
vided  into  two  parties,  hiffory  be¬ 
came  an  engine  of  faction,  more  than 
the  vehicle  of  truth.  The  adhe¬ 
rents  of  the  crown,  the  favourers  of 
the  foccefiion  in  the  ancient  line, 
have  covered  adls  of  folly  and  in- 
(lances  of  defpotifm  with  panegyric. 
The  fupporters  of  the  revolution 
have  done  their  beft  to  injure  their 
own  caufc,  by  fuppofing  that  it  re¬ 
quired  to  be  Juftified  by  the  mifrepre^ 
fentations  and  fi<5lions  of  party.  To 
fteer  between  the  two  extremes  is  the 
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(Jirc(S  path  to  truth,  m  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  this  Prince,  and  the  hi  (lory  of 
his  reign.  To  adirm  that  he  was  a 
great  and  a  good  King,  would  he 
a$  unjuft  as  to  alledge  that  he  was 
deftitute  of  all  virtue,  and  a  bloody 
and  inhuman  tyrant.  The  lines  of 
his  mind  have  already  been  treated 
with  i'ome  precifion.  His  political 
conduct  has-been  occafionally  exa¬ 
mined,  as  the  fafts  arofe.  The  in¬ 
dolence  of  his  difpofition,  and  the 
diflipation  occafioued  by  his  plea- 
furcs,  as  they  were  at  lirft  the  fource 
of  his  misfortunes,  became  after¬ 
wards  the  fafety  of  the  nation.  Had 
he  joined  the  ambition  of  power,  and 
the  perfeverance  and  attention  of  his 
brother,  to  his  own  inftnuating  and 
engaging  addrefs,  he  might  have  fe- 
cured  his  own  reputation  with  wri¬ 
ters,  by  enflaving  them  with  the  na¬ 
tion. 

Ill  his  perfon  he  was  tall  and  well 
made.  His  complexion  was  dark  ; 
the  lines  of  his  face  ftrong  and  harfh, 

-f  when  fingly  traced  ;  but,  w'hen  his 
features  were  comprehended  in  one 
view,  they  appeared  dignified,  and 
even  pleafing.  In  the  motions  of  his 
perfon  he  w^as  cafy,  graceful,  and 
firm.  His  conftitiuion  was  ftrong, 
and  communicated  an  a<ftive  vigour 
to  all  his  limbs.  Though  a  lover  of 
'  cafe  of  mind,  he  was  fond  of  bodily 
exercife.  He  rofe  early,  he  walked 
much,  he'  mixed  with  the  meaneft 
of  his  fubje(fts,  and  joined  in  their 
fonverfation,  without  diminiftiing 
his  own  dignity,  or  raifing  their 
prefumption.  He  was  acquainted 
with  many  perfons  in  the  lower  fta- 
tibns  of  life.  He  captivated  them 
with  fprightly  turns  of  humour,  and 
with  a  kind  of  good-natured  wit, 
which  rendered  them  pleafed  with 
'  thcmfelves.  His  guards  only  attend¬ 
ed  him  upon  public  occafions.  He' 
took  air  frequently  in  company  with 
^  finglc  friend;  and,  though  crouds 
followed  him,  it  was  more  from  a 


wifh  to  attraift  his  notice,  than  from 
an  idle  curiofity.  When,  evidence  of 
defigns  againft  his  life  was  daily  ex¬ 
hibited  before  the  courts  of  jufticc, 
he  changed  not  his  manner 
pearingin  public.  It  was  foona^rf 
the  Rye-houfe  plot  was  difeovered,^ 
he  is  faid  to  have  been  fevere  on  hU 
brother’s  character,  when  he  exhi¬ 
bited  a  ftriking  feature  of  his  own. 
The  Duke  returning  from  hunting 
with  his  guards,  found  the  Kii^  one 
day  in  Hy de-park.  He  exprefied  his 
furprife  how  his  Majefty  could  ven¬ 
ture  his  perfon  alone  at  fuch  a  peri¬ 
lous  time;  “  James,”  replied  the 
King,  “  take  you  care  of  yburfelf, 
“  and  I  am  fafe.  No  man  in  Eng- 
«  land  will  kill  me  to  make  Y09 
**  King.” 

When  he  was  oppofed  with  mod 
violence  in  parliament,  he  continued 
the  inoft  popular  man  in  the  king¬ 
dom.  His  good-breeding  as  a  gen¬ 
tleman  overcame  the  opiuion  con¬ 
ceived  of  his  faults  as  a  King.  His 
affability,  his  eafy  addrefs,  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  very,  prejudices  of  the 
people,  rendered  him  independent  of 
all  the  arts  of  his  enemies  to  infiuine 
the  vulgar.  Their  inexpreffible  af- 
fedlon  ior  his  perfon,  upon  the  dif- 
covery  of  the  intended  afiaftiQatioii 
at  the  Rye-houfe,  contributed  much 
more  than  the  management  of  his 
party,  to  lay  the  conftiiution  in  ruins 
at  his  feet.  He  is  faid,  and  with  rea- 
fon,  to  have  died  opportunely  for 
his  country.  Had  his  life  extended 
to  the  number  of  years  which  the 
ftrength  of  his  conftitution  feemed 
to  promife,  the  nation  would  have 
loft  all  memory  of  their  liberties  in 
his  popularity.  Had  he  even  furvi- 
ved  his  brother,  England  would 
have  gradually  dropt  into  that  tran¬ 
quil  but  humiliating  defpotifin  which 
now  prevails  over  moftof  the  nations 
of  Europe.  Had  his  fate  placed 
Charles  the  Second  in  theie  latter 
times,  when  influence  Aipplies  the 
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place  of  obvious  power,  when  the 
crown  has  ceafed  to  be  diftreffed 
through  the  channel  of  its  necefli- 
ties,  when  the  reprefentatives  of  the 
people,  in  panting  fupplies  for  the 
public  ferviCe,  provide  for  thera- 
lelves,  his  want  of  ambition  would 
have  preduded  the  jealoufy,  and  his 
popular  qualities  fecured  the  utmoft 
admiration  of  his  fubje^ls.  His  gal¬ 
lantry  itfelf  would  be  coalhrued  into 
fpirit,  in  an  age  where  decency  is  on¬ 
ly  an  improvement  on  vice. 

yZe  Duke  of  Gloucester,  third 

Brother  to  Charles  IL 

Though  mankind  are  apt  to  exag¬ 
gerate  the  virtue  of  Princes  who 
happen  to  die  in  early  youth,  their 
praifes  feem  to  have  done  no  more 
than  juftice  to  the  charafterof  Glou* 
cefter.  He  joined  in  himfelf  the  bell 
qualities  of  both  his  brothers  ;  the 
underflanding  and  good- nature  of 
Charles,  to  the  indudry  and  a]>pli- 
cation  of  James.  The  facility  of  the 
fird  was,  in  him,  a  judicious  mode¬ 
ration.  1  he  obdinacy  of  the  latter 
was,  in  Glouceder,  a  manly  firmnels 
of  mind.  Attached  to  the  religion, 
and  a  friend  to  the  conftitution  of  his 
country,  he  was  mod  regretted, 
when  his  family  regarded  thefc  the 
lead.  The  vulgar,  who  croud  with 
eminent  virtues  and  great  aiflions  the 
years  which  fate  denies  to  their  fa¬ 
vourites,  forefaw  future  misfortunes 
in  his  death ;  and  even  the  judicious 
fuppeied,  that  themeadtres  of  Charles 
might  have  derived  folidtty  from  his 
judgment  and  promifmg  parts.  The 
King  lamented  his  death  with  all  the 
vehemence  of  an  afFedionate  forrow. 
The  Duke  of  Yorkc  was  much  aflFcd-  ^ 
ed  with  the  lofs  of  a  brother,  whofe 
high  merit  he  much  admired.  **  He 
was  a  Prince,”  fays  James,  of  the 
greateft  hopes,  undaunted  courage, 
adminlble  parts,  and  a  clear  under- 
Ibrnding.  He  had  a  particular  talent 


at  languages.  Befides  the  Latin,  he 
was  mader  of  the  French,  the  Spa- 
ni(h,  the  Italian,  and  Low  Dutch,  hie 
was,  in  ftiort,  poflelTed  of  all  the  na¬ 
tural  qualitie*^,  as  well  as  acquired 
accompli (hments,  neced*ary  to  mak^ 
a  great  Prince. 

LORD  RUSSEL. 

t 

The  day  after  the  condemnation 
of  the  three  confpirators,  the  Lord 
Rudfel  was  brought  to  his  trial.  The 
witncfTcs  againd  him  were.  Colonel 
Rumfey,  one  Sheppard  a  wine-mer¬ 
chant  in  London,  at  whole  houfe 
fome  confultations  had  been  held, 
and  the  Lord  Howird  of  Efcric.  * 
The  two  fird  concurred  in  their  evi¬ 
dence  with  regard  to  Ruffers  being 
preient  at  Sheppard*8  houfe,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  party,  where  the  difi- 
courfe  tamed  upon  the  meal'ure  of 
feizing  thp  guards.  Rumfey  fwore, 
that  tbey  had  attended  at  a  confulta- 
tion  of  the  leaders,  at  which  the  pri-  ^ 
foner  was  prefent,  to  know,  in  the 
name  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftelbury, 
their  refolution  concerning  the  riling 
under  I'renchard  at  Taunton.  He 
gave  in  evidence,  that  he  received 
for  anfwcr,  “  that  I'ren chard  ha^ 
failed,  and  that  nothing  i 

could  he  done  in  the  matter  at  .that 
time.”  He  fwore  that,  tho*  he  did  hot 
particularly  remember  tlmt  RufTe] 
fpoke  concerning  the  infurredlion,  he 
manifedly  confeoved  to  the  aufwcr. 
How'’ard  gave  a  particular  account  of 
the  cdai)lifti vnent  of  the  council  of 
fix  in  the  prcceeding  January ;  of 
their  debates  concerning  an  infurrec- 
tioQ  ;  of  their  conferences  with  the 
Scots  ;  and  of  their  refolution  of 
forming  a  fund  of  thirty  thoufand 
pounds,  to  anfwcr  the  immediate  oc- 
cahons  of  the  projeded  war.  The  ' 
witnefles,  though  accufed  by  fome 
Writers  of  perjury,  feem  to*|have  ad¬ 
vanced  nothing  but  the  truth.  Even 
Rumfey,  and  particularly  Sheppard, 
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appear  to  have  foftened  the  evi¬ 
dence  againft  RufTel  .  The  latter 
^  had  at  the  very  time  a  confiderable 
fum  inf  his  hands,,  which  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  RufTel,  to  be  conveyed 
to  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  who  was  ma¬ 
king  preparations  for  an  infurreftion 
in  Scotland  f.  The  condaft  of  the 
attorney -general  was  more  blame- 
able  than  the  evidence  given  by  the 
witnefTes.  He  exprefled  himfelf  in 
terms  that  bore  his  own  conviction 
of  RufTeTs  guilt,  before  the  witnefTes 
were  heard.  He  refufed  his  confent 
to  a  delay  of  the  trial  for  a  day.  He 
would  not  permit  a  counfel  to  take 
^  notes  of  the  evidence,  for  the  ufe  of 
the  prifoner.  This  conduCl,  though 
perhaps  within  the  ftriCl  rules  of  law, 
was  fevere,  and  therefore  impolitic. 
But  the  chief  juftice  behaved  with 
the  utmoft  candour  and  *  moderation. 
He,  however,  refufed  to  hear  coun- 
fcl  upon  an  irregularity  in  the  in¬ 
dictment,  of  which  RufTel  complain- 
ed.  The  defence  inade  by  the  pri¬ 
foner  himfelf  was  feeble  and  unfatis- 
factory.  He  protefted  with  truth, 
that '•he  had  never  entertained  even  a 
thought  againft  the  King’s  life ;  but 
his  'being  concerned  in  preparations 
tor  an  infuijreCtion,  he  neither  affirm¬ 
ed  nor  denied.  The  jury,  all  men 
of refpeCtable  characters,  brought  him 
in  guilty,  with  little  hedtation.  His 
former  character,  his  popularity,  and 
the  amiable  virtues  of  his  private 
life,  created  a  general  regret  for  his 
fate.  But  it  does  not  appear  that 
Unfair  means  were  iifed  at  his  trial, 
or  that  any  part  of  the  proceedings 
againft  him  were  contrary  to  com¬ 
mon  ufage  of  the  law  in  cafes  of  trea- 
fon. 

Though  feverity  was  by  no  means 
one  of  the  vices  of  Charles,  he  re- 
folved  to  liften  to  no  requefts  for'a 
pardon.  '  The  entreaties  of  friends, 

V  Carte’s  Ormond^  vol.  ii. 
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the  fupplications  of  'a  father,  thb 
tears  of  a  wife,  and  even  the  petition 
of  the  unfortunate  Lord  himfelf, 
were  produCHve  of.  no  effeCi.  When 
his  feelings  were  attempted  in  vaib, 
application  was  made  to  his  neceffi* 
ties.  One  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
were  faid  to  have  been  oftered  for 
Lord  RufleTs  life.  But  money  itfelf 
could  not  purchafe*  forgiveneis  fbr 
a  perfon  whofe  conduCt  had  fo  much 
offended  his  pride.  The  very  virtues 
of  the  criminal  had  rendered  his  ve¬ 
hement  meafures  lefs  pardonable,  .as 
they  might  have  been  attended  with 
danger.  RufTd,  it  muft  be  confeffed, 
had  carried  his  oppofition  into  aCts 
of  violence,  more  calculated  to  irri¬ 
tate  the  King  than  to  ferve  the*  na¬ 
tion.  The  part  which  he  took  in 
parliament  was  regular  and  manly. 
His  warmth  in  the  affair  of  the  ei- 
clufion  might  be  excufed  by  the  uti¬ 
lity  of  the  mcafure.  But,  when  he 
appeared  in  the  company  of  Oates, 
to  prefent  the  Duke  of  York  for  re- 
cufancy,  he  funk  beneath  the  digni¬ 
ty  of  bis  principles,  and  gave  of¬ 
fence,  without  ferving  his  own  caufe. 
No  part  of  his  public  conduct  feemed 
to  be  either  forgot  or  forgiven* 
Charles,  in  remitting  the  ignomini¬ 
ous  part  of  the  fenteuce,  accompa¬ 
nied  the  favour  with  a  farcafm  ex- 
preffive  of  refentment.  ‘  The  Lord 
‘  Rulfcl,’  faid  he,  *  fhall  find  that  I 
‘  am  pofTeffed  of  that  prerogative 
‘  which  he  denied  to  me  in  the  cafe 
‘  of  the  Vifeount  Stafford.'  This 
alluded  CO  the  vehemence  with  which 
RufTel  fupponed  in  parliament  an 
opinion,  ‘  chat  the  King  could  not 
reinit  any  part  of  the  punifhmcnC 
*•  appointed  by  law  for  traitors  ' 
The  conduft  of  RufTel,  under  con¬ 
demnation,  was  decent  and  affeCting« 
At  his  execution,  his*  behaviour  was 
manly  and  cool.  Having,  ever  fince 
he  was  fei^ed,  refigned  hope's  of 
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nfe»  his  mind  was  fortified  againft 
death.  The  fcafibld  on  which  he 
was  beheaded  was  eredked  in  Lin- 
colri’s-inn-fields  •.  This  place  was 
ehofeiii  as  the  neareil  fquare  to  New¬ 
gate  where  he  was  confined.  Par¬ 
ty-writers  afcribed  the  choice  to  a 
circUmfiance  not  founded  on  fad). 
Inftead  of  fpeaking  to  the  multitude, 
he  gave  a  papery  containi^  his  lad 
though tSi  to  the  flieriff*  Tnc  fhort 
fpeech  with  which  he  is  faid  to  have 
accompanied  the  delivery  of  the  pa¬ 
per,  appears  not  to  be  genuine.  It 
denies  all  knowledge  of  an  intended 
infiirredtion ;  an  untruth. too  palpable 
to  have  been  uttered  by  a  man 
deemed  even  by  his  enemies  fincere* 
The  fpeech*  publiftied  in  his  name 
feems  partly  to  be  the  produdlion  ot 
another  pen.  Dr  Burnet  attended 
him  in  prifon,  and  he  interefted 
himfelf  for  the  memory  of  his  friend. 
His  fpeech  contains  neither  an  expli¬ 
cit  confefiion,  nor  abfolute  denial  of 
the  infurredlon.  '  But  he  was'  ex¬ 
tremely  anxious  to  remove  the  impu¬ 
tation  of  a  defign  againft  the  life  of 
the  King,  and  for  a  change  in  the 
government.  The  precaution  was 
fuperfluous.  The  evidence  contain*^ 
ed  no  diredl  charge  of  that  kind. 
The  allegation  in  the  indidtment  was 
a  mere  implication  of  law,  introdu¬ 
ced  into  the  pradtice  of  the  courts  to 
accommodate  adtual  preparations  for 
treafon  to  theftatute  of  Edward  III. 

The  amiable  charadter  of  this  un¬ 
fortunate  Lord  made  his  fate  to  be 
regarded  as  feverc.  He  was  a  man 
of  virtufe  in  private  life,  and  of 
principle  in  his  public  condudl.  In 
the  charadler  of  a  fon,  a  hufband, 
anB^  friend,  he  merited  every  praife.. 
In  a  affedion  for  his  country, 

he  had  fewtuailg.  But  his  talents 
were  limited ;  kis  temper  frmguine  ; 

•  JolyaT. 
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his  patriotifin  frequently  degenerated 
into  paffion.  He  was  credulous, 
through  vehemence;  and,  thro*  his 
credulity,  the  dupe  of  defigning 
men.  ^is  popularity,  however,  was 
'  neither  acquired  by  art,  nor  retained 
bymeannefs.  He  was  a  ftranger.to 
duplicity^  and,  as  he  had  few  vices 
to  hide,  he  concealed  none  of  his 
virtues.  Thofc  amiable  qualities, 
which  feldom  accompany  an  exten- 
five  capacity,  rendered  him  regretted 
by  all.  Though  he  had  no  claim  on 
the  favour  of  Charles,  his  pardon 
would  have  been  a  popular  aft.  His 
fate,  however,  has  been  more  la¬ 
mented  by  late  writers  than  by  his 
ovrn  contemporaries.  Many  could 
not  feparate  the  idea  of  rebellion 
from  an  infurreftion.  Few  could 
diilinguini  a  meditated  rifing  againft 
the  King’s  authority,  from  a  defign 
againft  his  life.  evils  of  a  civil 
vrar  were  deemed,  by  the  moft  of 
mankind,  more  dangerous  than  the 
grievances  which  the  popular  party 
meant  to  prevent, ’by  fuch  violent 
meafures.  "!phey  could  fcarce  recon¬ 
cile  to  their  minds,  that  the  lofs  of  a 
city-cleftion  'was  a  fufficient  reafon 
for  involving  the  nation  in  blood. 
Upon  the  whole,  if  the  meafures  of 
the  crowu'  juftified  the  defigns  of 
Ruffe!,  *  Charles  was  fcarce  to  be 
blamed  for  abandoning  that  Lord  to 
the  animadverfion  of  the  law. 

The  celebrated  Algernon  Sidney* 

During  feveral  months  after  the 
death  of  the  Lord  Ruffel,  no  perfon 
accufed,  and  feveral  were  in  cuftody, 
was  brought  to  a  trial.  There  was, 
however,  one  more  of  the  council 
of  fix,  whofc  prior  conduft  feemed 
to  preclude  him  from  favour,  and 
wKofe  principles,  on  account  of  hb 
courage  and  abilities,  were  feared* 
This  was  Algernon  Sidney,  who  had 
remained  prilbner  in  the  Tower  ever 


Ktjlorical  Portrait  of  Algernon  Sidney. 
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fmcc  the  beginning  of  July,  when  he 
firft  accufcd  by  the  Lord  Ho¬ 
ward  of  Efcric.  An  accidental  change 
in  the  higher  departments  of  the 
Jaw  feemed  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
trial  of  Sidney.  Saunders,  Lord-chief 
juftice  of  the  King’s  Bench,  a  man 
of  obfcure  birth  and  limited  talents, 
had  been  found  unfit  for  his  place, 
from  the  debilities  which  arofc  from 
an  intemperate  and  vicious  life.  Up¬ 
on  his  death,  in  the  month  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  he  was  fucceeded  in  his  office 
by  Sir  George  Jeffierys*,  chief-juftice 
of  Chefter,  a  man  of  outrageous  abi¬ 
lities  and  violent  principles.  Bold 
and  intrepid,  from  a  fixed  difregard 
of  the  world ;  profligate,  from  a  con¬ 
tempt  of  virtue;  fair  only  to  thofe 
whom  he  feared;  a  tyrant  to  the 
unfortunate,  and  a  fawning  flave  to 
the  great.  But  even  Jefferys,  in  in¬ 
different  matters,  was  as  jufl  in  his 
decifions  as  he  was  able  in  his  opi¬ 
nions  f.  But,  when  the  rights  of 
the  fubjeft  interfered  with  the  pre? 
rogative  of  the  crown,  he  warped 
juffice  to  his  political  views ;  and, 
being  an  able,  he  became  a  terrible 
judge. 

Jefferys,  from  the  fiercenefs  of  his 
charafter,^  was  deemed  the  only  fit 
match  for  the  abilities  and  firmnefs 
of  Sidney-,  On  the  7th  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  the  prifoner  was  brought  from 
the  Tower  to  the  bar  of  thie  King’s 
Bench,  where  he  was  arraigned  up¬ 
on  an  indiftment  of  treafon,  for  con- 
fpiring  the  death  of  the  King,  and 
for  levying  war  againft  his  Majefty. 
He  defired  a  fortnight  to  prepare 
for  his  trial,  which  was  granted; 
and  he  was  brought  again  to  the 
bar  on  the  2  iff  of  November.  The 
chief  articles  again ff  him  were  his 
fending  a  meffenger  to  Scotland,  to 
invite  the  malecontents  of  that  king¬ 
dom  to  rebellion;  and  his  writing  a 

•  Kennet,  vol.  iii. 

f.  North's  EiKamco, 


treafonable  libel,  found  in  his  clofbt, 
upon  the  original  and  forms  of  go* 
vemment.  Though  perhaps  fcarce 
any  doubts  were  entertained  of  the 
part  which  Sidney  afted  in  the  in¬ 
tended  infurre^ion,  the  evidence 
was  not  fo  full  as  the  laws  of  treafon 
required.  Weff,  Ramfey,  and  Keil- 
ing  fwore  only  from  hearfay.  The 
teilimony  of  the  Lord  Howard  of 
cric  was  pofitive,  home,  and  decifive. 
But  as  one  fafl  only,  and  that  fwom 
by  one  witnefs,  was  not  fufficient  to 
condemn  the  prifoner,  aid  for  that 
purpofe  was  derived  from  the  pre¬ 
tended  libel  found  in  his  clofet.  The 
axiom,  *  to  write  was  ^o  wa$ 
inculcated  with  vehemence;  and  ge¬ 
neral  obfervations  upon  government 
were  drained  to  make  them  apply  to 
the  prefent  times. 

Though  much  was  expeded  firoin 
the  fpirit  and  abilities  of  Sidney, 
nien  were  difappointed  when  he 
came  to  hi^  defence  He  in^ed, 
that  the  confpiring  to  levy  war,  and 
to  cpmpafs  the  death  of  ‘the  King, 
were  two  diffin^  crimes;  and  that 
the  firft  did  not  fall  within  the  fta- 
tute  of  Edward  the  Third,*  upon 
which  he  was  tried.  He  argued  ar 
gainff  thp  credibility  of  the  Lord 
Howard^s  evidence,  and  in  tlut  point 
only  he  ieems  not  to  have  been  fin- 
cere.  The  profligacy  of  Howard, 
his  ingratide  to  Sidney  himfelf,  the 
point  of  view  in  which  he  flood,  as 
an  evidence  againft  his  friends,*  were 
all  favourable  to  the  prifoner.  But 
his  adhering,  without  any  material 
deviations,  to  the  great  line  of  fads 
already  proved,  left  little  room  to 
.  doubt  of  the  truth  of  his  teftimony. 
Sidney  argued  with  woft  vehemence 
and  juftice^  againft  the  tc/eiiftidf  againft 
him  by  the  court  of  the  pretended 
libcL  Though  it  was  conneded  by 
the  Attorney  General,  fuftained  by 
$he  judges,  as  a  part  of  the  late  conr 

f  Kennet,  vri.  iii. 
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it  appeared,  by  undoubted 
proofs,  to  have  been  written  many 
years  before.  Befidcs,  being  upon 
the  general  fubjeft  of  government, 
the  pcfitions  which  it  contained  could 
not,  without  the  moft  glaring  injuf- 
tice,  be  conllru&ed  into  a  feditious 
and  dangerous  libel.  They  might 
ferve  as  inilances  of  the  principles 
of  the  author;  but  as  they  never 
had  been  publifhed,  and  probably 
never  feen  by  a  fccond  perfon,  they 
could  not  podibly  have  done  any 
mifchicf,  to  judify  the  animadverhon 
of  the  law. 

The  arguments  of  Sidney,  and 
the  legal  defeifts  in  the  evidence,  were 
but  feeble  pleas  w'here  the  court  had 
refolved  to  condepm.  The  known 
republican  principles  of  the  prifoner, 
the  certainty  of  his  being  in  fome 
degree  concerned  in  the  late  con- 
fpiracy,  his  uncomplying  fpirit,  and 
even  iiis  abilities,  had  already  pre- 
j^ged  him  in  the  minds  of  the 
royal  party.  A  ^rtial  charge  by 
Jcfferys  induced  a  prejudiced  jury 
to  bring  him  in  guilty.  The  infor¬ 
mality  in  the  proceedings,  and  the 
defers  in  the  evidence,  were  dan- 
l^crous  precedents,  and  generally  con¬ 
demned.  But  thefe  inilances  of  in- 
juftice  regard  only  the  judge  and. 
the  jury.  Sidney  afked  a  pardon  in 
a  manner  calculated  to  have  it  rer 
fufed,  Charles  may  cxcufed  for 
not  granting  it  ,tO’  one  who  was  an 
avowed  enemy  to  inon?rchy,  and 
who  was  undoubtedly  guilty  of  de- 
i^gns  againft  his  government,  if  not 
HJtiraately  againft  his  life.  A  fort- 
mght  after  his  receiving  his  fentence, 
,$idjiey  w'as  beheaded  on  Tower-hill; 
the  King  having  remitted  the  igno¬ 
minious  part  of  his  fentence,  on  ac- 
count  of  the  high  quality  of  his  fa- 
mil^^  His  bel^ayiour  at  his  executi¬ 
on,  though  firm  and  undaunted,  was 
jporc  enthufifUlic  th^  dignified  and 
fcdatc.  In  a  fpccch  from  the  fcaf- 
fold,  he  repeated  the  fubftance  of  his 


defence  at  his  trial  in  a  manly,  coo* 
ci^c,  but  pafiionate  manner;  and 
when  he  was  ready  to  lay  his  head 
on  the  block,  he  gloried  to  die  for 
the  good  old  caufe  in  which  he  had 
been  engaged  from  his  youth  *. 

The  fuppofed  iujuftice  which  at¬ 
tended  his  death,  rendered  Sidney 
more  famous  than  any  ftriking  cir- 
cumftanccs  in  his  life.*  Being  a  re* 
publican  from  opinion,  he  had  been 
adtive  againft  the  late  King;  and 
from  the  fiune  principle  he  oppofed 
Cromwell,  when  his  condudl  became 
fubveffive  of  public  liberty.  When 
the  parliament  had  eftablilhed  a  ftiew 
of  freedom,  upon  the  refignation  of 
Richard  Cromwell,  he  entered  into 
the  fervicc  of  his  country  ;  But, 
at  the  reftoration,  '  he  preferred  a 
voluntary  exile  to  a  fubmiffion  to 
kingly  government.  When  the  con- 
neAion  of  the  court  with  France, 
the  popery  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and 
the  artifices  of  the  oppofing  party 
in  parliament,  feemed  to  promife 
troubles  in  England,  he  fblicued  and 
obtained  a  pardon  from  the  King. 
He  herded  afterwards  ^  with  the  po» 
pular  party;  but  he  never  had  in- 
fiuecce  fuficient  to  obtain  an  undif 
puted  feat  in  parliament,  even  when 
moft  of  tlii  eledlions  were  carried  a- 
gainft  the  court.  In  his  political  o- 
pinions,  he  was  har(h  and  auftere ; 
and,  even  in  his  private  converfation, 
commanding  and  haughty.  He  was 
admired  by  many  for  his  integrity 
and  abilities ;  but  he  was  never  an 
obje^l  to  love.  His  principles  fuited 
neither  a  people  accuftomed  to  the 
government  of  a  fmgle  perfon,  nor 
the  profligacy  of  the  times.  In  Ronoe 
or  Athens,  in  the  days  of  their  fim- 
plicity  apd  freedom,  he  might  have 
arrived  at  the  fame  of  their  firft  pa« 
triots ;  but  he  was  a  yifionary  poli¬ 
tician,  and  even  a  dangerous  citizei^ 
undcr  a  monarchy.  In  the  extrava- 

*  Kennet,  His  Uft  Speech,  Sfc* 


CharaSler  of  the  Virginians. 


pxice  .of  his  views  ieeius  to  conhft  .  The  dlfplay  of  a  clurader  thus 
the  greatdl  defefl  In  his  judgement,  coiv^i luted,  will  naturally  be  In  ads 
He  dreamed  perpetually  of  an  ideal  of  extrav^ance,  oftentation,  and  a 
fabric  of  a  republic,  without  confi-  difregard  ror  coconomy ;  it  is  not  ex- 
dering  the  wretched  materials  of  troardinary,  t^ierefore,  that  the  Virgi- 
\vhich  it  was  to  have  been  framed,  nians  outrun  their  incomes;  and  that 

having  involved  themfelves  In  diffi- 
ACharaHer  of  Virginians;  nuithan  culties,  they  are  &equ^tly  tempted 
Account  <7/7^  Maflachu-  to  raife  money  by  bills  of  exchange, 

,  fet’s  Bay.  which  they  know  will  be  returned 

protefled,  with  ten  per  cent,  intered 
The  Virginians.  ^  ^  i  ..i 

*  owner,  or  by  reafon  of  any  acadental  blow 

T  ‘  whatfoevtr,  given  by  fneh  owner; 'no  per- 

HE  climate  and  external  ap-  «  ooDceroi:»i  in  inch  confcdioo,  or  ac- 
pearance  of  the  couittry  con*  *  cidental  homiciile,  (hall  undergo  any  pro* 
fpire  to  make  'them  indolent,  eafy,  ‘  location  or  puni(hn>enc  for  the  6nie;  uo- 

and  good  natured-  extremely  fond  ! 

of  fociety,  and  much  given  to  con-  «  f„il  and  credible  wnnefs,  at  leaft,  that  fuch 
yivial  pleafures.  In  confequence  of  *  flave  was  killed  wilfully,  maiiciouily,  and 

this,  they  feldom  (how  any  fpirit  *  dcfigncdly;  nor  (hall  any  j^rfon  indited  for 
c  ^  •  r  *  the  murder  of  a  llare,  and  upon  trial  found 

of  enterprize,  or  expofe  t^mfelves  ^  guiiiy  only  of  man-llau^ter,  incur  any  lior- 

vnllingly  to  fatigue.  Their  autho-  «  fciiurc  or  punilhmcnt  for  fuch  o&oce  or 
rity  over  their  llaves  renders  them  ‘  misfortune.*  See  Mtrccr*s  Abridgment,  p. 

vain  and  imperious,  and  entire  flran-  *4S-  the  fewnd,  *  No  Negro,  MuUno, 
_  ^  1  r  r  ^  ‘  or  Indian,  can  be  admitted  m  any  court,  or 

gers  to  that  elegance  of  fentiment,  ,  before  any magiltrate,  to  be  fwom  as  a  wal- 

which  is  fo  peculiarly  charaifferif-  <  nefs,  or  give  evidence  in  any  caufe  'what* 
tic  of  refined  and  poliflied  nations.  ‘  foever,  except  upon  the  trial  of  a  Have  for 
Their  ignorance  of  mankind  and  of  *  *  capiul  ofTcncc ;  Mercer  s  Abridgement, 

learning,  expofes  them  to  many  er-  P'  f  „f  ^oimbly.  if  any  bUl  of  «- 

rors  and  prejudices,  efpecially  in  change  is  drawn  for  the  payment  of  any  fum 
regard  to  Indians  and  Negroes,  of  money,  and  fuch  bill  is  protciUd  for  nou- 
whom  they  fcarcely  confider  as  of  «cep“““  noo-payromt.  U  carries  ia^ 

the  human  fpecies;  fo  that  it  is  al-  per  cent,  per  annum,  until  the  money  be  ini- 
moll  impofiible,  in  cafes  of  violence  ly  fathiicd  and  paid 

or  even  murder,  committed  upon  A  very  curious  anecdote  relative  to  this  law 
thofe  unhappy  people  by  any  of  the  motioned  to  me  ^  WUiamfb^,  of 

planters,  to  have  the  delinquents  relation.— An  ufurer,  not  latished  with 

brought  to  jufilce.  For  either  the  5I.  per  cent,  legal  inicreft,  rclulen  toadvuDce 
grand  jury  refufe  to  find  the  bill,  » f««  of  money  to  a  gentleman,  unieii^  by 

or  the  petit  jury  bring  in  their  ver-  •"* 

*•  ^  *  I  A  °  exchange  that  tbould  be  returned  protcited, 

OlCt,  not  guilty  j.  would  be  eotitlcd  to  ten  per  cent. 

The  gcntlemaa,  who  had  immediate  oocalion 

*  From  a  book  ]u(l  publiflied,  entitled,  Tra-  for  the  money,  /at  down  aod  drew  a  bili  upon 

vels  through  the  middle  Settlements  in  North-  a  capital  merchant  in  Loudon,  wkh  whong 

America  ;  with  obfervations  on  the  colonies  ;  he  had  never  any  tranij/lkKi,  or  carried  on 

by  the  Rev.  Andrew  Burnaby  A.  M.  Vkar  the  lead 'correfpondencc.  The  merchant,  oa 

of  Greenwich.  the  receipt  of  the  bill,  ohkrvbg  the  name  of 

f  I'here  are  two  laws  in  this  colony,  which  the  drawer,  very  readily  honoured  it,  knam 

make  it  almod  Impolliblc  to  convift  a  plan-  iog  the  gentleman  to  be  a  peribn  of  great 

ter,  or  white  man,  of  the  death  of  a  Negroe  property,  and  concluding  that  he  meant  to 

or  Indian.  By  the  Brd  it  is  enafted,  that  enter  into  correl'pondcacc  with  him.  Fbe 

*  if  any  flave  (ball  die  by  reafon  of  any  Oroke  ufurer  upon*  this  becainc  catkkd  to  onlf 

*  or  blow,  given  in  .comAion  by  bis  or  her  per  cept.  He  was  txcccdii^y  esuraged,  there- 
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The  public  or  political  charafter 
of  the  Virginians,  correfponds  with 
their  private  one :  They  are  haughty 
and  jealous  of  their  ii^rties,  impa¬ 
tient  of  reftraint,  and  can  fcarcely 
bear  the  thought  of  l^ingcontrouled 
by  any  fuperior  power.  Many  of 
theih  coniider  the  colonies  as  inde¬ 
pendent  flates,  unconneded  with 
Great  Britain,  otherwife  than  by 
having  the  fame  common  King,  and 
being  bound  to  her  with  natural  af; 
fedtion.  There  are  but  few  of  them 
that  have  a  turn  for  bufinefs,  and 
even  thofe  are  by  no  means  expert 
at  it.  I  have  known  them,  upon  a 
very  urgent  occahon,  vote  the  relief 
of  a  garrifon,  without  once  confider- 
ing  whether  the  thing  was  pradli- 
cable,  when  it  was  mod  evidently 
and  demondrably  otherwife  f.  In 
matters  of  commerce,  they  arc  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  neceffary  principles 
that  muft  prevail  between  a  colony 
and  its  mother-country.  They  think 


fore,  at  being,  as  he  fuppoied,  thus  tricked, 
and  complained  rery  heavily  to  the  gentleman 
of  his  having  giving  him  a  good  bill  inilcad  of 
a  bad  one. 

f  The  garrifon  here  alluded  to,  was  that  of 
Fort  Loudon,  in  the  Cherokee  country,  con¬ 
fiding  of  a  Lieutenant  and  about  fifty  men. 
This  unfortunate  party  being  befieged  hy  the 
Cherokee  Indians,  andTtdoced  to  the  lad  ex¬ 
tremity,  lent  off  runners  to  the  Governors  of 
Virginta  and  Carolina,  imploring  imme¬ 
diate  fuccour ;  adding,  that  it  was  impodible 
for  them  to  hold  it  out  above  twenty  days 
longer.  The  aflcmbly  of  Virginia,  commile- 
rating  their  unhappy  fituation,  very  readily 
voted  a  confiderable  dim  for  their  relief.  With 
this  troops  were  to  be  levied,  were  to  rendtz- 
VGus  upon  the  frontiers  two  hundred  miles 
diftant  from  Wiltiamfburg;  were  afterwards 
to  proceed  to  the  fort  two  hundred  miles  far¬ 
ther  through  the  wildemefs,  where  there  was 
BO  road,  no  magazines,  no  pofts,  either  to 
fheker  the  dek,  or  cover  a  retreat  in  cafe  of 
aay  difadcr;  ib  that  the  unfcMtunate  garrifon 
might  as  ef^ually  have  been  foccoured  from 
the  moon.  The  author  taking  notice  of  thefe  to 
one  of  the  meobers,  he  frankly  replied,  *  Faith, 
sc  is  true;  but  we  have  had  an  opportunity  at 
lead  of  fbowing  our  loyalty.*  In  a  lew  days 
after,  anived  the  melancholy  oewt,  tbit  this 
unfortiioate  piurty  was  entirely  cot  off. 


it  a  harddiip  not  to  have  an  unlimi^ 
cd'  trade  to  every  part  of  the  world, 
They  coniider  the  duties  upon  thch 
ftaple  as  injurious  only  to  them- 
fclves;  and  it  is  utterly  impo^ble  to 
perfuade  them  that  they  afferf  the 
confumer  alfo.  Upon  the  whole, 
however,  to  do  them  juftice,  the 
fame  fpirit  of  gencroiity  prevails 
here  which  does  in  their  private 
chara<Ser ;  they  never  refufe  any  nc- 
ceflary  lupplies  for  the  fupport  of 
government  when  called  upon,  and 
arc  a  generous  and  loyal  people. 

The  women  are,  upon  the  whole, 
rather  handfome,  though  not  to  be 
compared  with  our  fair  country-wo¬ 
men  in  England.  They  have  but  few 
advantages,  and  confequehtly  are 
feldom  accompli fhed  ;  This  makes 
them  referved,  and  unequal  to  any 
intereftiug  or  rehned  converfation, 
They  are  Immoderately  fond  of 
dancing  ;  and  indeed  it  is  almoft  the 
only  amufement  they  partake  of : 
But  even  in  this  they  4'icpver  great 
want  of  taftc  and  elegance,  and  fel¬ 
dom  appear  with  that  gracefulnefs 
and  cafe,  which  thefe  movements  are 
fo  calculated  to  difplay.  Towards  the 
clofe  of  an  evening,  when  the  com 
pany  are  pretty  well  tired  with  coun 
iry-dances,  it  is  ul'ua!  to  dance  jiggs ; 
a  prafticc  origirally  borrowed,  I 
am  informed,  from  the  Negroes 
Thefe  dances  are  without  any  me¬ 
thod  or  regularity  :  A  gentleman 
and  lady  iland  up,  and  dance  about 
the  room,  one  of  them  retiring,  the 
other  purfuing,  then  perhaps  meet 
ing,  in  an  irregular  fantafticai  man 
ner.  After  fome  time,  another  lady 
gets  up,  and  then  the  firft  lady  mu^ 
nt  down,  fhe  being,  as  they  term  it, 
cut  out  j:  The  tecond  lady  a^s  the 
fame  part  which  the  firft  did,  till 
fondebody  cuts  her  out.  The  gen 


*  The  author  has  finer  bad  an  opportnoity 
of  obidrving  fomething  fimiiar  in  Italy.  The 
trcfcone  ot  the  TuficaM  is  very  like, the 
of  the  Virginians. 
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ticmen  perform  in  the  fime  manner. 
The  Virginian  ladies,  excepting  thefe 
amufements,  chiefly  fpend  their 
time  in  fewing  and  taking  care  of 
their  familisiS  ;  They  feldom  read, 
or  endeavour  to  improve  their  minds; 
however,  they  are  in  general  good 
houfewives  ;  and,. though  they  have 
not,  I  think,  quite  fo  much  tender- 
nefs  and  feniibility  as  the  Englilh  la¬ 
dies;  yet  they  make  as  good  wives, 
and  as  good  mothers,  as  any  in  the 
world. 

It  IS  hard  to  determine  whether 
this  Colony  can  be  called  flourilhing 
or  not ;  becaufe,  though  it  produces 
^  great  quantities  of  tobacco  and  grain, 
yet  there  feem  to  be  very  few  im¬ 
provements  carrying  on  in  it.  Great 
part  of  Virginia  is  a  wildernefs,  and 
,  as  many  of  the  gentlemen  are  in  pof- 
feflion  of  prodigious  trails  of  land,  it 
b  likely  to  continue  fo%  A  fpirit  of 
enterprize  is  by  no  means  the  turn  of 
the  colony,  and  therefore  few  at- 
<  tempts  have  been  made  to  force  a 
trade;  which  I  think  might  eafily  be 
done,  both  to  the*  Weft  Indies  and 
the  Ohio.  They  have  every  thing 
neceffary  for  fuch  an  undertaking, 
viz.  lumber,  provifions,  grain,  and 
every  other  commodity,  which  the 
other  colonies,  that  fubfift  and  grow 
rich  by  thefe  means,  make  ufe  of  for 
exports ;  but,  inftead  of  this,  they 
have  only  a  trifling  communication 
with  the  Weft  Indies;  and,  as  to  the 
Ohio,  they  have  fuffered  themfelves, 
notwithftanding  the  fuperior  advan¬ 
tages  they  mi^ht  enjoy  from  having 
a  water-carriage  almoft  to  the 
Yoghiogheny,  to  neglect  this  valu¬ 
able  branch  of  commerce ;  while  the 
induftrious  Penfylvanians  feize  every 
opportunity,  and  ftruggle  with  in¬ 
numerable  difliculties,  to  fecure  it  to 
themfelves.  The  Virginians  are  con¬ 
tent,  if  they  can  but  live  from  hand 
to  mouth;  they  confine  themfelves 
almoft  intirely  to  the  cultivation  of. 
tobacco  ;  and  if  they  have  but  e- 


ttough  of  this  to  pay  their  merchanw 
in  London^  and  to  provide  for  their 
pleafuresj  they  are  fatisfied,  and  de* 
fire  nothing  more. 

Boston  Mas  sack  u  sett’s  Bay. 

Bofton,  the  metropolis  of  Mafla- 
chufettVbay,  in  New-England,  is 
one  of  the  largeft  and  moft  flourilh¬ 
ing  towns  in  North- America.  It  is 
fituated  upon  a  peninfula,  or  rather 
an  ifland,  joined  to  the  continent  by 
an  ifthmus,  or  narrow  neck  of  land, 
half  a  'mile  in  length,  at  the  bottom 
of  a  fpacious  and  noble  harbour, 
defended  from  the  fea  by  a  number 
of  fmall  iflands.  The  length  of  it 
is  nearly  two  miles,  and  the  breadth 
of  it  half  a  one;  and  it  is  fuppofed 
to  contain  3000  houfes,  and  18  or 
20,ocx)  inhabitants.  At  the  enti^ee 
of  the  harbour  (lands  a  very  good 
light-houfe ;  and,  upon  an  ifl^d,  a- 
bout  a  league  from  the  town,  a  con- 
fiderable  caftle,  mounting  near  150 
cannon  :  There  are  feyeral  good  bat¬ 
teries  about  it,  and  one  in  particidar 
very  ftrong,  built  by  Mr  Slmey. 
There  are  alfo  two  batteries  in  the 
town,  for  16  or  20  guns  each  ;  but 
they  are  not,  I  believe,  of  any 
force.  The  buildings  in  Bofton  are 
in  general  •  good ;  the  ftreets  are 
open  and  fpacious,  .andr  well  paved 
and  the  whole  has  much  the 
air  of  fome  of  our  beft  country- 
towns  in  England.  The  country 
round  about  it  is  exceedingly  delight¬ 
ful  ;  and  from  a  hill,  which  ftands 
clofe  to  the  town,  where  there  is  a 
beacon  erected  to  alarm  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  in  cafe  of  any  furprife,  is 
one  of  the  fineft  profpeds,  the  moft 
beautifully  variegated,  and  richly' 
grouped,  of  any,  without  exception, 
that  I  have  ever  feen. 

The  chief  public  buildings  arc 
three  churches ;  thirteen  or  fourteen 
meeting-heufes ;  the  Governor’s  pa¬ 
lace;  thjs  court-houfe,  or  exchange; 
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Fancuil-hall ;  a  linen  manufa^wm^- 
honfe ;  a  work-houfe,  a  bridewell  • 
k  publie  granary;  and  a  very  fine 
wharf,  at  lead  half  a  mile  long,  un¬ 
dertaken  at  the  expence  of  a  number 
©F  private  gentlemen,  for  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  unloading  and  loading 
vefiels.  Mod  of  thefe  buildings  are 
handfome:  The  church,  called  King’s 
chapel,  is  exceedingly  cleghnt,  and 
fitted  up  in  the  Corinthian  tade. 
There  is  alfo  an  elegant  private  con¬ 
cert-room,  highly  nnifhed  in  the  Io¬ 
nic  manner.  I  had  reafon  to  think 
the  fituation  of  Bodon  unhealthy,  as 
there  were  frequent  funerals  every 
night  during  my  day  there. 

The  fituation  of  the  province  of 
MafTachufett’s-Bay,  including  the  di- 
ftriA  of  Plymouth,  is  between  the 
4 id  and  43d  degrees  of  north  lati¬ 
tude,  and  about  72  degrees  wed  Ion-* 
gitude.  The  climate,  foil,  natural 
produce,  and  improved' date  of  it, 
are  much  the  fame  as  of  Rhode- 
ifland.  It  is  divided  into  counties 
and  townfhips  ;  and  each  townfliip, 
if  it  contains  forty  freeholders,  has  a 
right  to  fend  a  member  to  the  affem- 
bly.  The  prefent  number  of  repre- 
fentatives  amounts  to  between  130 
and  140,'  of  which  Bodon  fends 
four. 

The  number  of  fouls  in  this  pro¬ 
vince  is  fuppofed  to  amount  to 
200,000 ;  and  forty  *  thoufand  of 
them  to  be  capable  of  bearing  arms. 
They  carry  on  a  confidcrable  traf- 
fick,  chiefly  in  the  manner  of  the 
Rhode-Iflanders ;  but  have  feme  ma- 
ferial  articles  for  exportation,  which 
Ae  Rhode-iflanders  have  not,  except 
Ui  a  very  trifling  degree;  thefe  are 
falt-fifh  and  veflek.  Of  the  latter 
they  build  aniiually  a  great  number, 
dnd‘  fisnd  them,  laden  with  cargoes 
of  the  former,  to  Great  Britain; 
where  they  fell  them.  .They  clear 
out  from  Bodon,  Salem,  Marble- 
fiead,  and  the  diflerent  ports  in  this 
province,  yearly,  about  ‘  ton  of 


fliippingi  Exclufive  of  thefe  ardclei,' 
their  manufactures  '  are  not  large  * 
thofe  of  ipirits,  fi(h-oi],  and  iron) 
are,  I  bcHeve,  the  giod  confiderabie.* 
They  fabricate  beayer-hats,  which 
they  fell  for  a  moidore  a  piece ;  and, 
fome  years  ago,  they  ereCted  a  ma* 
nufaCture,  with  a  defign  to  encourage 
the  Iri(h  fcttlers  to  make  linens ;  but, 
at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  the 
price  of  labour  was  inhanc^d  fo* 
much,  that  it  was  impoflible  to  carry. 
'  it  on.  Like  the  red  of  the  colonies, 
they  alfo  endeavour  to  make  wool¬ 
lens  ;  but  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
bring  them  to  any  degree  of  perfec¬ 
tion*  :  Indeed,  it  is  an  article  in 
which  I  think  they  will  not  eafily 
fuccced  ;  for  the  American  wool  is 
not  only  coarfe,  but,,  in  comparifon 
of  the  Engliih,  exceedingly  Ihoru 
Upon  the  bed  inquiry  I  could  make, 
I  was  not  able  to  difeover  that  any 
one  had  ever  feen  a  daple  of  Ameri¬ 
can  wool  longer  than  feven  inches ; 
whereas,  in  the  counties  of  Lincoln 
and  Leiceder,  ‘they  are  frequently 
twenty-two  inches  long.  In  the  fou^v 
them  colonies,  at  lead  in  thofe  parts 
where  I  travelled,  there  is  fcarcely 
any  herbage  and,  whether  it  is 
owing  to  this,  or  to  the  exceflive 
heats,  I  am  ignorant,  ^he  wool  is 
fhort  and  hairy.  The  northern  co¬ 
lonies  have  indeed  greater  plenty  of 
herbage,  but  are  tor  fome  months 
covered  with  fnow  ;  and,  without 
a  degree  of  attention  and  care  in 
houfing  the  Iheep,  and  guaiding 
them  againd  accidents  and  wild 
beads,  which  would  not  eafily  be 
compenfated,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
incrcafc  their  numbers  to  any  great 
amount.  The  Americans  feem  con- 
feious  of  this  and,  notwith* 

danding  a  very  fevere  prohibition,: 
contrive  to  procure  from 'England’ 
every  year  a  confidcrable  number  of 
rams,  in  order  to  improjve*  a^  mul¬ 
tiply  the  breed.  What  the  lands  be¬ 
yond  the  Alleghenny  and  upon  thc« 


-Acccmii'(f  Bojlim  l4t 

btmks  of  fhe  Ohio  may  be,  I  do  not  h  alih  -a.  court  ot  oyer  and  terminer 
joiow  ;  they  Rte  faid  to  be  very  rich ;  in  cnminkl  affairs,  and  is  held  by  ^ 
but  the  climate,  1  believe,  is  not  leis  chief-juftice  and  Tome  alGllant  judges, 
ievere  ;  and,  I  think^  upon  collating  In  this  coutt,  if  the  determination 
different  accounts,  that  the  feverity  is  not  fatisfadory,  a  re-hearing  of 
of  heat  and  cold  is  not  much  abated  the  caufe  may  be  had  with  a  differ* 
by  cultivation.  The  air  becomes  ent  jury  ;  and,  even  by  petition  to 
drier  and  more  wholcforac,  in  pro-  the  general  affembly,  a  lecond  re* 
portion  as  the  woods  are  cut  down,  hearing  ;  the  dernier  refort  is'  to  hU 
and  the  ground  is  cleared  and  culti-  Majefty  in  council ;  bat  this  only  in 
rated ;  but  the  cold  is  not  lefs  pier-  cafes  of  L.  300  fterling  value  ;  and 
cing,  nor  the  fnow  lefs  frequent.  I  the  appeal  rauft  *bc  made  within 
think  therefore,  upon  the  whole,  fourteen  days  after  judgrnent. 
that  America,  though  it  may,  with  The  edabliihed  religion  here,  as 
particular  care  and  attention,  pro-  in  all  the  oiher^  provinces  of  New* 
dnce  fmall  quantities  of  tolerable  England,  is  that  of  the  congrcga* 
good  wool,  will  yet  never  be  able  to  tionalids  •  a  religion  different  in 
produce  it  in  fuch  plenty,  and  of  fome  trifling  articles,  though  none 
fuck  a  quality,  as  to  ferve  for  the  very  material,  from  the  prefbyterian. 
neceflary  confumption  of  its  inhabi-  There  are,  befldes  thefe,  however,^ 
tants.  The  government  of  this  pro*  great  numbers  of  people  of  diffcr- 
vince  »  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  go-  ent  perfuafions,  particularly  of  the 
vcrnor,  or  lieutenant-governor,  ap-  Church  of  England ;  which  feems 
tinted  by  the  King  ;  >  a  council  of  to  gain  ground,  and  to  become  more 
twenty-eight  pcrfons,  cholcn  annu-  fafhionable  every  day.  A  churcK 
ally,  with  the  governor’s  approba-  has  been  lately  ere^td  at  Cambridge, 
tion,  by  the  general  affembly  ;  and  within  fight  of  the  college ;  which 
A  houfe  of  reprefentatives  annually  has  greatly  alarmed  the  congrega* 
eleded  by  the  freeholders.  The  go*  tionalifls,  who  confider  it  as  the  mo(|/ 
vcrnor  commiflions  all  the  militia  and  •  fatal  ftroke  that  could  pofllbly  have 
Other  military  officers  ;  and,  with  been  levelled  at  their  religion.  The 
^confent  of  ^thc  council,  alfo  nomt-  building  is  elegant,  and  the  minifter 
nates  and  appoints  all  civil  officers,  an  amiable  young  man  of  (bining 
except  thofe  that  are  concerned  in  parts,' great  learning,  and  pure  and 
the  revenue.  He  calls  and  adjourns  engaging  manners.  • 
the  affembly  ;  and  has  in  every  re-  .  Arts  and  fcicnces  feem  to  have 
ipe^l  a  very  extcnfive  authority.  His  made  a  greater  progrefs  here,  than 
faiary,  with  perquifitcs,  amounts  to  in  any  other  part  of  America.  Har- 
about  L.  1 300  fterling  pet  year.  The  vai  d*coIlege  has  been  founded  above 
governor  and  council  together  have  .  a  hundred  years ;  and,  although  it 
the  probate  of  wills,  and  the  power  is  not  upon  a  perfeft  plan,  yet  it  has 
of  granting  adminiftrations  and  di*  produced  a  very  good  effcd.  .  The 
•vorces.  arts  are,  undeniably,  much  forwarder 

'  There  are  feveral  courts  of  judi-  in  Maffachufett’s-bay,  than  either  in 
culture.  All  actions  under  twenty  Penfylvania  orNcw-York,  The  pur 
'ihillings  fterling  are  cognizable  by  a  blic  buildings  arc  more  elegant ;  and 
juftice  of  peace,  from  whofe  deter-  there  is  a  more  general  turn  for  nau- 
imnation  there  lies  an  appeal  to  the  lie,  paintmg,  and  the  belles  lettres. 
infeEior  county-court  of  common-  The  character  of  the  inhabitants 
•pleas,  and  from  hence  to  the  fuperior  of  this  province  is  much  improved» 
provincial cour-t  in  its oirenhs,  which  in  comparifon  of  what  it  was;  but 
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pnritaniim,  and  a  fpirit  of  perfecu* 
is  not  yet  totally  extinguiihed. 
The  gentry  of  both  fexes  arc  hofpi- 
table  and  good-natured;  there  is  an  , 
air  of  dvility  in  their  behaviour,  but 
it  is  conflrained  by  formality  and 
precifenefs.  Even  the  women,  tho* 
eafinefs  of  carriage  is  peculiarly  cha- 
raderiftic  of  their  nature,  appear 
here  with  more  ftifinefs  and '  referve 
than  in  the  other  colonies.  They 
arc  formed  with  fymmetry,  are 
handfome,  and  have  fair  and  deli¬ 
cate  complexions  ;  -but  are  faid  uni- 
verfally,  and  even  proverbially,  to 
have  very  indifferent  teeth. 

The  lower  clafs  of  people  are  more 
ip  the  extreme  of  this  character  ; 
and,  which  is  conffantly  mentioned 
as  iingularly  peculiar  to  them,  are 
impertinently  curious  and  inquilitive. 
1  was  told  of  a  gentleman  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  who,  in  travelling  through 
the  provinces  of  New- England,  ha¬ 
ving  met  with  many  impertinencies 
from  this  extraordinary  turn  of  cha¬ 
mber,  at  length  fell  upon  an  expe¬ 
dient,  almoff  as  extraordinary,  to 
get  rid  of  them.  He  had  obferved, 
when  he  went  into  an  ordinary,  that 
every  individual  of  the  family  had  a 
queilion  or  two  to  propofe  to  him, 
relative  to  his  hifiory ;  and  that,  till 
each  was  fatisfied,  and  they  had  con¬ 
ferred  and  compared  together  their 
information,  there  was  no  pedibiiity 
of  procuring  any  refreihment.  He 
therefore,  the  moment  he  went  into 
any  of  thefe  places,  inquired  for  the 
mailer,  the  miilrefs,  the  fons,  the 
daughters,  the  men-fervants,  and  the 
maid-fervants,  and,  having  affem- 
bled  them  all  together,  he  began  in 
this  manner  :  *  Worthy  people,!  am 
B.  F.  of  Philadelphia,  by  trade  a 
,  and  a  batchelor ;  I  have 
fome  relations  at  Bollon,  to  whom  I 
am  going  to  ipake  a  vilit :  My  day 
will  he  Ihort,  and  I  (hall  then  return, 
and  follow  my  bufinefs,as  a  prudent 
man  ought  to  do.  This  is  all  ( 


know  of  myfelf,  and  all  Tcanpof. 
fibly.inform  you  of ;  I  beg  therefore 
that  you  will  have  pity  upon  me  and 
my  horfc,  and  give  us  ^th  fome  rc- 
frelhmeiit.’  Singular  Utuations  and 
manners  will  be  produdive  of  fingu-  * 
lar  cuftoms  ;  but,  frequently,  fuch 
as,  upon  flight  examination,  may  ap. 
pear  to  be  the  effeds  of  mere  groff- 
nefs  of  charadcr,  will,  upon  deeper  ' 
refearch,  be  found  to  proceed  from 
fimplicity  and  innocence.  A  very 
extraordinary  method  of  courtlbip, 
which  is  foin'ctimes  pradifed  amongft 
the  lower  people  of  this  province, 
and  is  called  Tarrying,  has  given  oc- 
cafion  to  this  renedion  ;  .  When  a 
man  is  enamoured  of  a  young  wo¬ 
man,  and  wilhes  to  marry  her,  he 
propofes  the  affair  to  her  'parents, 
(without  whofe  confent  no  marriage 
in  this  colony  can  take  place  ;)  if 
they  have  no  objedion,  they  allow 
him  to  tarry  with  her  one  night,  in 
order  to  make  his  court  to  her.  At 
their  ofual  time,  the  old  couple  re¬ 
tire  to  bed,  leaving  the  young  ones 
to  fettle  matters  as  they  can ;  who, 
after  having  fat  up  as  long  as  they 
think  proper,  get  into  bed  together 
alfo,  but  without  pulling  off  their 
under  garments,  in  order  to  prevent 
fcandal.  If  the  parties  agree,  it  is 
all  very  well ;  the  banns  are  publilh’ 
ed,  and  they  are  married  without 
delay.  If  not,  they  part,  and  pot 
ffbly  never  fee  each  other  again,  uc< 
lefs,  which  is  an  accidept  that  feldom 
happens,  the  forfaken  fak^onie  prove 
pregnant,  and  then  the  man  is  obli¬ 
ged  to  marry  her,  under  pain  of  eJD* 
communication. 

The  province  of  MaffachufettV 
.bay  has  been,  for  fome  years  pad,  1 
believe,  rather  on  the  decline.  Its 
inhabitants  have  loll  feveral  bi^chd 
of  trade,  which  they  are  not  likely 
to  recover  again.  They  formerly 
fupplied  not  only  Connedicut,  but 
other,  parts  of  the  Continent,  with 
dry  goods,  and  received  fpecie  in 
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,'ftVXtn :  But,  fince  the  introdu^lion 
of  paper-currency,  they  have  been 
‘deprived  of  ^eat  part  of  this  com- 
'  mercc.  Their  (hip-trade  is  confider- 
''ably  decreafed,  owing  to  their  not 
^^haviftg  been  fo  carctul  in  the  con- 
ilniilion  of  veffcls  as  formerly.  Their 
‘fifheries  too  have  not  been  equally 
f  fuccefsfiil.  They  have  had  alfo  a 
confiderable  number  of  provincial 
troops  in  pay  during  the  courfe  of 
the  prefent  war,  and  have  been  bur- 
thened  with  heavy  taxes.  Thefe 
have  been  laid  upon  eftates,  real  and 
perfonaU  Some  merchants  in  Bo- 
fton,  *1  have  been  credibly  informed, 
have  paid  near  L.  400  Sterling  an- 
^  nually.  AflelTments  are  made,  by 
particular  officers,  who,  with  the 
ieleA  men,  conllables,  overfeers,  and 
feveral  others,  are  ele^ed  annually 
^  by  the  freemen,  for  the  dire^ion  and 
management  of  each  particular  town- 
ihip. 

•  There  is  Icfs  » paper-money  in  this 
^  cblony  than  in  any  other  of  Ameri¬ 
ca*:  The  current  coin  is  chiefly  gold 
and  (liver  ;  and  Boflon  is  the  only 
place,  I  believe,  where  there  is  a 
mint  to  coin  money. 

1  was  told  of  a  very  impolitic  law 
in  force  this  province,  which  for¬ 
bids  any  mafter,  or  commander  of  a 
veflel/  to  bring  flrangers  into  the  co¬ 
lony,  without-  giving  fecurity  that 
they  (hall  hot  become  chargeable 
to  it.  -Upon  the  whole,  however, 
notwithflandihg  what  haf  been  faid, 
Ma(rachufett*s-bay  is  a  rich,  popu¬ 
lous,  and  well  cultivated  province. 

Defeription  of  the  ol^  Caflle  of 
.  Glamis,  and  a  Part  of  t)^  High¬ 
lands,  fy  the  celebrated  fSr  Gray, 
Author  of  an  Ele^^  witten  in  a 

•  Country  Church-yard,  and  other  heauti^ 
ful  PoemSt  Letter  to  Dr  Whar* 
ton*. 

. 

*  From  Memoirs  of  Mr  Gny*s  life  and 
vrriibgs,  by  W.  Maibn,  A.  M. 


,  Mr  Gray  to  DrWHAHTbif. 

Glamis -Cajile^  Sept.  14.  1765. 

I  Deferred  writing  to. you  till  I  had 
feen  a  little  more  of  this  country 
than  you  yourfelf  had  feen ;  and  now 
being  jufl  returned  from  an  excurflon, 
which  1  and  Major  Lyon  have  been 
making,  into  the  Highlands,  1  fit 
down  to  pve  you  an  account  of  it. 
But  firft  1  muft  return  to  my  journey 
hither,  on  which  I  (hall  be  very 
(hoFt;  partly  becaufe  you  know  the 
way  as  far  as  Edinburgh,  and  partly 
that  there  was  not  a  great  deal  worth 
remarking.  The  firfi  night  we  pafled 
at  Tweedmouth  (77  miles);  the  next 
at  Edinburgh  (53  miles)  ;  where 
Lord  Strathmore  left  the  Major  and 
me,  to  go  to  Lenoi-Love,  (Lord 
Blantyre’s),  where  his  aunt  lives  : 
So  that  afternoon  and  all  next  day 
I  had  leifure  to  vifit  the  caflle,  Holy- 
rood-houfe,  Heriot’s  hofpital,  Ar¬ 
thur’s  feat,  &c.  and  am  not  forry  to 
have  feen  that  mofl  pidurefque  (at  a 
diflance),  and  nafliefl,  ,(when  near) 
of  all  capital  cities.  I  fupped  with 
Dr  Robert(on,and  other  literati,  and 
the  next  morning  Lord  Strathmore  . 
came  for  us.  We  crofled  at  the 
Queens-ferry  in  a  four-oared  yauwl 
without  a  fail,  and  were  tolTed  about 
rather  more  than  I  (hould  wi(h  to 
hazard  again  ;  lay  at  Perth,  a  large 
Scots  town  with  much  wood  about 
it,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tay,  a  Very 
noble  river.  Next  morning  ferried 
over  it,  ,and  came  by  dinner-time  to 
Glamis;  being  (from  Edinburgh) 
67  miles,  which  makes  in  all  (from 
Hetton)  197  miles.  The  caflle  • 
(lands  in  Strathmore  (i.  e.  the  Great 
Valley)  which  winds  about  from 
Stonehaven  on  the  eaft  coil  of  Kin- 
cardineflure,  obliquely,  as  far  as 
Stirling,  near  100  miles  in  length, 
and  from  feven  to  ten  miles  in 
breadth,  cultivated  every  where  to 

This  (kid  to  be  the  very  caflle  in  which 
Duncan  was  aurdeted  by  M*fieth. 
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the  foot  of  the  hills,  on  either  hand, 
with  oats  or  bear,  a  fpecies  of  barley, 
except  where  the  foil  is '  mere  peat- 
earth,  (black  as  a  coal)  or  barren  fand, 
covered  only  with  broom  and  heath, 
.or  a  (hort  grafs  fit  for  (beep.  Here 
and  there  appear,  juft  above  ground, 
the  huts  of  the  inhabitants,  which 
they  call  towns,  built  of,  and  cover¬ 
ed  with  turf ;  and  among  them,  at 
great  diftances,  the  gentlemen’s  hou- 
with  inclofures  and  a  few  trees 
^ound  them. 

Amidft  thefe  the  caiUe  -  of  Glamis 
diftinguifhes  itfclf,  the  middle  part 
of  it  riling  proudly  out  of  what 
ieems  a  great  and  thick  wood  of  tall 
trees,  with  a  clufter  of  hanging 
towers  on  the  top.  You  defeend  to 
it  gradually  from  the  fouth,  through 
a  double  and  triple  avenue  of  Scotch 
firs  6o  or  70  feet  high,  under  three 
gateways.  This  approach  is  a  full 
nule  long;  and  when  you  have  pair¬ 
ed  the  fecond  gate,  the  firs  change 
to  limes,  and  another  oblique  ave¬ 
nue  goes  off  on  either  hand  towards 
the  offices.  Thefe,  as  w'ell  as  all  the  in¬ 
clofures  that  furround  the  houfe,  are 
bordered  with  three  or  four  ranks  of 
fycamores,  afties,  and  white  poplars 
of  the  nobleft  heiglUi  and  from  70 
to  100  years  old.  Other  alleys  there . 
are,  that  go  off  at  right  angles  with 
the.  long  one  ;  fmail  groves,  and 
w^ed  gardens,  ot  Earl  Patrick’s 
panting,  full  of  broad-leaved  elms, 
oaks,  birch,  bl^ck  cherry-trees,  la- 
burnuins.  Sic.  r.ll  of  great  ftature 
and  fize,  which  have  not  till  this 
week  begun  to  Ihew  the  leaft  fenfe  of 
morning  frofts.  The  third  gate  de¬ 
livers  you  into  a  court  with  a  broad 
pavement,  and  grafs-plats  adorned 
with  ftatues  of  the  four  Stuart* 
Kings,  bordered  with  old  filver  firs 
and  yew-trees,  alternately,  and  o- 
pening  with  an  iron  palifa^e  on  ei¬ 
ther  to  two  fquare  old-falhioned 
parterres  furrounded  by  ftone  fruit- 
walls.  The  houfe,  from  the  height 


of  it,  the  greatnefi  of  iti  mafs,  the 
many  towers  atop,  and  tbcfpnread  of 
its  wings,  has  really  a  very  ftng^sr 
and  ftriking  appearance,  like  nothing 
I  ever  faw.  You  will  comprehend 
foracthing  pf  its  (hape'from  the  plan 
•of  the  fecond  floor,  which  1  inclofc. 
The  wings  are  about  50  feet  high  * 
the  body  (which  Is  the  old  caftle, 
with  walls  10  feet  thkk)  is  near  100. 
From  the  leeds  I,  (ee  to  the  fouth  of 
me  (juft  at  the  end  of  the  avenue) 
the  little  town  of  Glamis,  the  houles 
built  of  ftone,  and  flated,  with  a 
neat  kirk  and  fmail  fquare  tower  (a 
rarity  in  this  region.)  Juft  beyond 
it  rifes  a  beautiful  round  hill,  and 
another  ridge  of  a  longer  form  ad¬ 
joining  to  it,  both  covered  with 
woods  of  tall  fir.  Beyond  them, 
peep  over  the  black  hills  of  Sid-iaw, 
over  which  winds  the  road  to  Dun¬ 
dee.  To  the  north,  within  about  fo* 
ven  miles  of  me,  begin  to  rife  the 
Gpamplans,  hill  above  hiU;  on  whofe 
tops,  three  weeks  ago,  1  could  plainly 
fee  fome  traces  of  the  fnow  that  fell 
ip  May  la(f.  To  the  eaft,  winds  a 
way  ,to  the  Strath,  fuch  as  1  have 
before  defcribed.ic,  among  the  hills, 
which  (ink  lower  and  lower,  as  they 
approach  the  fea.  To  the  weft,  the 
fame  valley  ‘(not  plain,  but  broken, 
unequal  ground)  runs  on  for  above 
twenty  miles  in  view  :  There  I  fee 
the  crags  above  Dunkeld  ;  there 
Beni-Gioe  and  Beni-More  rife  above 
the  clouds ;  and  there  is  that  Sker 
Id^lian,  that  (pires  into  a  cone  a- 
bove  them  all,  and  ^  lies  at  leaft  4$ 
miles  (in  a  dire^  line)  from  this 
place. 

Lord  Strathmore,  who  is  the 
greateft  farmer  in  this  neighbour¬ 
hood,  is  from  break  vof  day.  to  dark 
night  among  his  bu(bandmen  and  la¬ 
bourers  I  He  has  near  2000  acres  of 
land  in  his  pwQ.  bands,,  and  is  at 
prefent  employed  in  building  a  Ip^*^  ^ 
wall  of  four  miles  long,  and  in  wi¬ 
dening  the  bed  of  the  little  river 
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.Deane,  which  runs  to  foQth  and  tinue  along  this  rill,  and  paffing  bf 
^uth-eaft  of  the  houfe,  from  about  one  end  of  the  village  and  its  church 
twenty  to  fifty  feet  wide*  both  to  for  half , a  mile,'  it  leads  to  an  open* 
prevent  inundations,  and  to  drain  ing  between  the  two  hills  covered 
the  lake  of  Forfar.  This  work  will  with  fir-woods,  that  I  mentioned  a- 
be  two  years  more  in  compleating,  '  bove,  through  which  the  dream 
and  mud  be  three  miles  in  length,  makes  its  way,  and  forms  a  cafeade 
All  the  Highlanders  that  can  Ite  got  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  over  broken 
arc  employed  in  it;  many  of  them  rocks.  A  very  little  art  is  necefiary 
know  no  Englifh,  and  I  hear  them  to  make  all  this  a  beaudful  fcenei 
fmging  Erie  fongs  all  day  long.  The  The  weather,  till  the  lalt  week,  has 
price  of  labour  is  eight  pence  a  day;  been  in  genera!  very  fine  and  wana^ 
but  to  fuch  as  will  join  together,  and  we  have  had  no  fires  till  now,  and 
engage  to  perform  a  certain  portion  often  have  fat  with  the  windows 
in  a  limited  time,  two  (hillings.  open  an  hour  after  fuu-fct :  Now 

I  mud  fay  that  all  his  labours  and  then  a  (hower  has  come,  and 
feem  to  prosper  ;  and  my  Lord  has  fometimes  fudden  guds  of  wind  de* 
cafually  found,  in  digging,fuch  qnan*  feend  from  the  mountains,  that  fintlh 
tides  of  diell-marl,  as  not  only  fer-  asfuJJenly  as  they  arofe;  but  to  day 
tilize  his  own  grounds,  but  are  dif-  it  blows  a  hurricane.  Upon  the 
pofed  of  at  a  good  price  to  all  his  whole,  I  have  been  exceeding  lucky 
neighbours.  In  his  nurferies .  are  in  my  weather,  and  particularly  ta 
thoufands  of  oaks,  beech,  larches,  my  Highland  expedition  of  five  days* 
horfe-chefnuts,  fpruce  firs,  &c.  thick  We  fet  out  then  the  i  ith  Septem- 
as  they  can  dand,  and  Whoie  only  ber,and  continuing  along  the  Strath 
fault  is,  that  they  arc  grown  tall  to  the  wed,  pafied  through  MegiU^ 
and  vigorous  before  he  is  determined  (where  is  the  tomb  oi^ucen  IVandin^ 
where  to  plant  them  out ;  the  mod  that  *u)as  riven  to  detbe  by  Jianed  horfes 
advantageous  fpot  we  have  for  beau-  for  nae  gude  that  Jhe  did ;  fo  the  wo- 
ty  lies  wed  of  the  houfe,  where  men  there  told  me,  I  aflure  you) 
(when  the  done- walls  of  the  mea-  through  Cowper  of  Angus  :  Ova* 
dows  are  t^en  away)  the  grounds,  the  river  Ila;  then  over  a  wide  and 
naturally  unequal,  will  have  a  very  difmal  heath,  fit  for  an  affcmbly  of 
park- like  appearance  :  They  arc  al-  witches,  till  we  came'  to  a  dring  of 
ready  full  of  trees,  which  need  only  four  finall  lakes  in  a  valley,  whofe  deep 
thinning  here  and  there  to  break  the  blew  waters  and  green  margin,  with 
rcgularityoftheir  trout-dream  which  a  gentleman’s  houfe  or  two  feated 
joins  the  river  Deane  hard  by.  Pur-  on  them  in  little  groves,  contraded 
fuing  the  courfe  of  this  brook  up-  with  the  black  defert  in  which  they 
wards,  you  come  to  a  narrow  fe-  were  inchafed.  The  ground  now 
quedered  valley  (heltered  from  all  grew  unequal;  the  hills,  more  rocky, 
winds,  through  which  it  runs  mur-  feemed  to  clofe  in  upon  us,  till  the 
muring  among  great  doncs  ;  on  one  road  came  to  the  brow  of  a  deep 
hand  the  ground  gently  rifes  into  a  defeent,  and  (the  fun  then  fetting) 
hill,  on  the  other  are  the  rocky  between  two  woods  of  oak,  we  faw 
banks  of  the  rivulet  almoli  perpen-  far  below  us  the  river  T^ay  come 
dicular,  yet  covered  ,  with  fy^amore,  fwceping  along  at  the  bottom  of  a 
sOi,  and  fir,  that  (though  it  feems  precipice,  at  lead  150  feet  deep^ 
to  have  no  place  or  foil  to  grow  in)  clear  as  glafs,  full  to  the  brim,  and, 
yet  has  rifen  to  a  good  height,  and  very  rapid  in  its  courfc ;  it  feemed 
forais  a  thick  (hade :  You  may  con*  to  ifiue  out  of  woods  thick  and  tall 
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that  rofe  on  either  hand,  and  were 
overhang  by  broken  rocky  crags  of 
vaft  height  ;  above  them,  to  the 
wed,  the  tops  of  higher  mountains 
appeared,  on  which  the  evening 
jcioudsrepofed.  Down  by  the  fide  of 
the  river,  under  the  thiclred  (hades,  is 
ieated  the  town  of  Dunkeld  ;  in  the 
midft  of  it  (lands  a  ruined  cathedral, 
the  towers  and  (hell  of  the  building 
ftill  entire.  A  little  beyond  it,  *  a 
large  houfe  of  the  Duke  of  Athole, 
wi^  its  offices  and  gardens,  extends 
a  mile  beyond  the  town  ;  and  as  his 
crounds  are  interrupted  by  the 
Itreets  and  roads;  he  has  dung  arch¬ 
es  of  communication  acrofs  them, 
that  add  to  the  fcenery  of  the  place, 
which  of  itfelf  is  built  of  good 
white  ftones.and  handfomely  dated; 
fo  that  no  one  would  take  it  for  a 
Scotch  town  till  they  come  into  it. 
Here  we  pafled  the  night.  If  I  told 
you  how,  you  would  blcfs  yourfelf.j 
i  Next,  day,- .  we  fet  forward  to 
Taymouth,  27  miles  farther  weft; 
the  road  winding  through  beautiful 
woods,  with  the  Tay  almoft  always  in 
full  view  to  the  right,  being  here  from 
a  to  400  feet  over.  The  Strath-Tay, 
from  a  mile  to  three  miles  or  more 
wide,  covered  with  corn,  and  fpotted 
with  groups  of  people,  then  in  the 
midfl  of  their  hajweft;  on  either 
hand  a  vaft  chain  of  rocky  moun¬ 
tains  that  changed  their  faces  and  o- 
pened  fome thing  new  every  hundred 
yards,  as  the  way  turned,  or  the 
clouds  paded :  In  Ihort,  altogether, 
it  was  one  of  the  mod  pleafing  days 
I  have  paffed  thefe  many  years,  and 
at  every  ftep  I  wifhed  for  you.  At 
the  clofe  of  day  we  came  to  Balloch  ♦, 
fo  the  place  was  called ; .  but  now 
Ti^outhf  improperly  enough ;  for 
here  it  is  that  the  river  iffues  out  of 
Loch-Tay,  a  glorious  lake  15  miles 
long  and  one  mile  and  a  half  broad, 

«  i 

*  Mr  Penoant,  in  his  tour  in  Scotland,  ex« 
plains  this  word,  <  The  Month  of  the 


furroundcd  with  prodigious  motfn- 
tains ;  there  on  its  north-eaftem  brink, 
impending  over  it,  is  the  vaft  hill  of 
Lawers ;  to  the  eaft  is  that  enormous 
creature,  Shfkhallian  (i.  e.  the  mai¬ 
den’s  pap)  fpiring  above  the  clouds  c 
DircAly  well,  beyond  the  end  of  the 
lake,  *Bem^More^  the  great  mountain 
rifes  to  a  moll  awful  height,  and 
looks  down  on  the  tomb  of  i  in- 
gai.  Lord  Breadalbane’s  policy^  (fo 
they  call  here  all  fuch  ground  as  is 
laid  out  for  pleafure)  takes  in  about 
2000  acres,  of  which  his  houfe,  of¬ 
fices,  and  a  deer-park,  about  three 
miles  round,  occupy  the  plain*  or 
bottom,  which  is  little  above  a  mile 
in  breadth;  through  it  winds  the 
Tay,  which,  by  means  of  a  bridge,  I* 
found  here  to  be  156  feet  over :  His 
plantations  and  woods  rife  with  the 
ground,  on  either  fide  the  vale,  to 
the  very  fummit  of  the  enormous 
crags  that  over-hang  it  :  Along 
them,  on  the  mountain’s  fide,  runs 
a  terrafs  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  that 
overlooks  the  ceurfe  of  the  river. 
From  feveral  feats  and  temples 
perched  on  particular  rocky  emi¬ 
nences,  you  command  the  lake  for 
many  miles  in  length,  which  turns 
.like  fome  huge  river,  and  iofes  itfelf 
among  the  mountains  that  furround 
it ;  at  its  eaftern  extremity,  where 
the  river  iflues  out  of  it,  on  a  penin- 
fula,  my  Lord  has  built  a  neat  little 
town  and  churph  with  a  high  fquare 
tower  ;  and  juft  before  it  lies  a  fmall 
round  iftand  in  the  lake,  covered 
with  trees,  amongft  which  are  the 
ruins  of  fome  little  religious  houfe. 

Trees,  by  the  way,  grow  here  to 
great  (ize  and  beauty.  I  faw  four 
old  chefmits  in  the  road,  as  you  en¬ 
ter  the  park,  of  vaft  bulk  and  height; 
one  beach  tree  1  meafured  that  was^ 
16  feet  7  inches  in  the  girth,  and,  V 
guefs,  near  80  feet  in  height.  The 
gardener  prefented  us  with  peaches, 
nedarines,  and  plumbs  from  the  (lone- 
walls  of  the  kitchen*garden  (for 
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there  are  no  brick  nor  hot  walls) ;  Veftihidim  ante  ipfum^  frimfque  Jn 
the  peaches  were  good,  the  reft  well  fauctbus  Orei  (lands  the  folitaiy  hian* 
tailed  but  fcarce  ripe ;  we  had  alfo^  (ion  of  Mr  Robertfon  of  Faicicy 
golden  pippins  from  an  efpalier,  not  clofe  by  it  rifes  a  hill  covered  wkfi 
ripe,  and  a  melon  very  well  flavoured  oak,  with  grotcfque  maflcf  of  rock 
and  fit  to  cut :  Of  the  houfe  I  have  flaring  from  among  their  trunks,  like 
little  to  fay  ;  it  is  a  very  good  noble*  the  fidlen  countenance  of  Fingal  and 
man’s  houfe,  handfomely  fumiihed  all  his  family,  frowning  on  the  little 
and  well  kept,  very  comfortable  to  mortals  of  modern  days  :  From  be- 
inhabit,  but  not  worth  going  far  to  tween  this  hill  and  the  adjacent 
fee.  Of  the  Earl’s  tafle  I'have  not  mountains,  pent  in  a  narrow  chan* 
much  more  to  fay  ;  it  is  one  of  thole  nel,  comes  roaring  out  the  river 
noble  fituations  that  man  cannot  Tummel,  and  falls  headlong  down 
fpoil ;  It  is  however  certain,  that  he  involved  in  white  foam  which  rifes  in- 
has  built  an  inn  and  atown  jufl  where  to  a  mill  all  around  it :  But  my  pa* 
his  principal  walk  Ihould  have  been,  per  is  deficient,  and  1  muft  fay  no* 
and  in  the  moil  wonderful  fpot  of  thing  of  the  pafs  itfelf,  the  black 
{  ground  that  perhaps  belongs  to  him:  river  Garry,  the  Blair  of  Athole* 
In  this  inn  however  we  lay ;  and  .  Mount  Feni-Gloe,  my  return  by  ano* 

^  next  day  returning  down  the  river  ther  road  to  Dunkeld,  the  Hermi- 
four  miles,  we  pa&d  it  over  a  fine  tage,  the  Stra*Bram^  and  the  Rum- 
<  bridge,  built  at  the  expence  of  the  bling  Brig  :  In  (hort,  lince  I  faw 
government,  and  continued  our  way  the  Alps,  I  have  feen  nothing  fu- 
\o  Logie*Rait,  jufl  below  which,  in  blime  till  now.  In  about  a  week,  1 
a  mod  charming  feene,  the  Turn*  Ihall  fet  forward,  by  the  Stirling 
mel,  which  is  here  the  larger  river  of  road,  on  my  return  alone.  •  Pray  for 
the  '  two,  falls  into  the  Tay.  We  me  till  I  fee  you,  for  I  dread  £din* 
ferried  oyer  the  Tummel  in  order  to  burgh  and  ti^  itch,  and  exped  to 
^t  into  Marfli^  Wade’s  road,  which  find  very  little  in  my  way  worth  the 
leads  from  Dunkeld  to  Invernefs,  and  perils  I  am  to  endure, 
continued  our  way  along  it  toward 

the  north  \  The  road  is  excellent,  A  Chara^er  of  Mr  Gk ay  ^ 

^  dangerous  enough  in  confcience ; 

the  river  often  running  diredlly  un-  R-  Gray  perhaps  was  the  moft 

der  us  at  the  bottom  of  a  precipice  iVA  learned  man  in  Europe.  He 
200  f^t  deep,  fometimes  mafked  in-  was  equally  acquainted  with  the  ele* 
deed  by  a  >v6.od  that  finds  means  to  gant  and  profound  parts  of  fcience, 
grow  where  i  coultf  not  (land,  but  and  that  not  fuperficially  but  tho- 
very  often  quite  naked  and  without  roughly.  He  knew  every  branch  of 
any  defence  ;  in  fuch  places  we  walk-  hiftory,  both  natural  and  civil ;  ha4 
cd  for  miles  together,  pai^y  for  fear,  read  all  the  original  hiflorians  of 
.  and  partly^to  admire  the  beauty  of  England,  France,  and  Italy ;  and 
the  country,  which  the  beauty  of  was  a  great  antiquarian.  Criticifm, 
^he  weather  fet  off  to  the  greatefl  metaphyfics,  morals,  politics,  made  a 
advantage :  As  evening  came  on,  we  princip^  part  of  his  plan  of  ftudy ; 
approached  the  pafs  of  Gillikrankie,  voyages  and  travels  of  all  forts  were 
H  where,  in  the^  year  1745,  wvourite  amufement :  And  he 

(kns,  with  their  Ppnee  at  their  head,  had  a  fine  tafle  in  painting,  prints, 
fltmptfdihort,  and  refufed  tQ  march 
a'  ^pi  farftcr; . 


*  Mr  Malbn’s  Memoirf,  p.  40a,  ftc. 
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architcfture,  and  gardening.  With 
foch  a  fund  of  knowledge,  his  c(;a- 
verfatlon  mud  have  been  equ.iHy  in- 
flmdlng  and  entertaining;  but  he 
was  alfo  a  good  man,  a  well-bred 
man,  a  man  of  virtue  and  humani¬ 
ty.  .  There  is  no  charafler  without 
ibme  fpeck,  iome  imperfection ;  and 
I  think  the  greated  defeCt  in  his  was 
an  affection  in  delicacy,  or  rather 
effeminacy,  and  a  vifible  fadidiouf- 
neis,  or  contempt  and  difdain  of  his 
isieriors  in  fcience.  He  alfo  had  in 
fome  degree  that,  weaknefs  which 
difguded  Voltaiire  fo  much  in  Mr 
Congreve :  Though  he  feemed  to  va¬ 
lve  others,  chiefly  according  to  the 
.prog^efs  they  hsid  made  in  know- 
iedge  ;  yet  he  could  not  bear  to  be 
confidered  himfeif  merely  as  a  man 
of  letters;  and  though  without  birth, 
or  fortune,  or  dation,  his  deflre  was 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  private  inde¬ 


pendent  gentleman,  who  read  fo^ 
his  amufement.  Perhaps  it  may  bt 
faid.  What  fignifies  lb  much  know, 
ledge,  when  it  produced  fo  little? 
Is  it  worth  raking  fo  much  pains  to 
leave  no  memorial  but  a  few  poems? 
But  let  it  be  confidered,  tnat  Mr 
Gray  was,  to  others,  at  lead  inno¬ 
cently  employed;  to  himfeif  cer¬ 
tainly  beneficially.  •  His  time  paffed 
agreeably  ;  he  was  every  day  making 
fome  acquifition  in  fcience  ;  his  mind 
was  enlarged,  his  heart  Ibfceued,  his 
virtue  drengrhened  ;  tuc  world  and 
mankind  were  ihewn  co  him  without 
a  ma(k  ;  and  he  was  taught  to  con- 
fider  every  thing  as  trifling,  and  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  a-  wift 
man,  except  the  purfuU  of  know¬ 
ledge,  and  the  pradice  of  virtue,  in 
that  date  wherein  God  hath  placed 
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For  ri&f  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

SOLITUDE.  A  fragment. 

PA  RE  NT  of  mufing  !•  Wifdom’s  ddeft 
born  !  • 

Who  took  at  nature*s  early  birth  the  (liade 
Of  wild  woods,  cortaioM  deep,  for  thy  do- 
Hail  fkcred  Solitndc !  [main  : 

To  thee  1  bow,  rcfponHve  to  the  touch 
That  fires  my  rapt  foul  with  the  mufe  divine ; 
When,  from  this  noify  icene  of  bufUing  life, 
My  feet  condoA  me  to  the  facred  (hade. 
Which  fome  propitious  Hamadryad  lends. 
Bending  the  tall  oak  o*er  the  mols- grown 
conch. 

Aid  then  the  bard,  who  grateful  fwells  the 

Ity  . 

To  Thee,  who  ISrfI  his  flutshring  fancy  woke, 
Andcall*d>tke  wUd  note  from  the  lowly  reed : 
wh^with  thee  bring,  tbo*  hombleftof  the  Nine, 
ihicMufc  ;  who  meditating  loves  to  flray 
^ith  roftate  mom  along  the  upland  lawn ; 
Or  on  the  bfow  of  yonder  mountain  hoar, 
Romantic  roams,  in  melancholy  mufing ; 

Or  atthe^^ikn  approach  of  filent  eve. 

In  the  co^  grove,  or  o*er  the  (haded  brook, 
Infpircs  the  bird  of  night ;  whofe  dulcet  lay 


Melodious  murmurs  thro*  the  lengthen’d  vale, 
While  plaintive  Echo  gives  the  fweet  reply 
From  every  latent  ceil :  And  with  the  Mufe, 
Thy  raptur’d  daughter,  Contemplation  fair ! 
Borne  on  whofe  tow’ring  wings,  afpiring 
thought 

Leavc.«  her  clay  manfion  for  eiherial  worlds, 
And  fcencs  oft  foughi  by  fancy  and  by  thee  I 
Nor  yet,  forget  the  tram  of  fprightly  nymphf, 
Which  o’er  the  lily-vefled  rill  prefide. 

And  from  their  futf  urns  pour  the  cryflal  wave; 
Or  trip,  inrifiblc,  to  n>ortal  eye. 

The  cowflip  mead,  or  glance  along  the  glade, 
Naid,  or  Dryad  :  Near  whofe  favourke 
haunts. 

When  the  bright  (lar  of  day,  in  ocean’s  lap, 
Seeks  dewy-breafted  rhetis,  oft  I  (leal 
To  call  on  Contemplation,  and  on  thee  ; 

O  may’ft  thou  there  infpirc  me!  May’ft  thou 
fill 

My  bread  propitious  with  thy  facred  Same; 
And  teach  me  to  dcrplfc  the  vain  of  life, 
Whilft  giddy  plcahirc  runs  th*  eternal  round, 
And  vanquifh’d  reaton  fiands  an  ideot  by, 
Looking  rcgardk£i  on  the  front  of  vice. 

And  fees  the  loft  Ibul  fink  into  perdition— TT 
But  chief,  O  Solitude  !  inform  my  mind 
With  nature’s  richclllorc  5  let  fcience  poor 
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Her  rays  celcHial  on  my  darken’d  thought ; 
Lcad'mc  to  thole  exalted  worlds  of  life, 

That  foar  in  higher  fphercs ;  whofe  facred 
fong 

Adores  the  Power  of  Katiirc  :  Let  me  join 
The  lay  barmonioU',  and  the  tull-voic'd 
choir.— 

— How  fwells  my  foul  with  gratitude  and  love. 
When  the  Creator’s  praiie  Oic  It  rives  to  ling  ! 
The  bled  Creator,  whofe  all-forming  mind 
Call’d  univcrfal  nature  into  being  ; 

Who  fpakc  exigence  to  unnumber’d  worlds, 
And  allrofe  up  in  grateful  lultre  gay  : 

Who  man  endow’d  with  reafon,  and  with  life; 
Let  rcaion  then  inllruft  me  life  to  ufc, 

Aud  let  my  life  to  this  great  purpolc  tend. 

My  God  to  praife,  my  maker  to  adore  ! 

But  vainly  would  the  youthful  Mule  elfay 
To  praile  that  being  whb  tranfeends  allpraile  ! 
Whofe  attributes,  above  the  power  of  fong 
Of  angels,  or  of  man,  by  far  exceeds 
What  man  can  fancy,  or  what  angels  tell ! 

Led  by  devotion  tiien,  and  zeal  for  truth, 
Infpir’d  by  gratitude,  and  every  thought 
That  can  aroule  the  generous  foul  to  virtue. 
Let  me  enraptur’d  (tlently  adore  ! 

A  Sc  HOOL  Lx  krcisz,  ana.  1758. 


Firft  0/  M  A  Y.  By  Mrs  Grcville  •. 

PALE  April,  with  her  childilh  eye. 
Alike  prepar’d  to  laugh  or  cry, 

All  uniamented  dies  away, 

And  leaves  the  world  to  Love  and  May. 
Maia  comes,  fair  queen  of  blooms, 

Scattering  round  her  choice  perfumes; 

Lo  !  Ihc  comes  and  leads  her  train. 

With  (ongs  and  dances  o’er  the  plain* 

Cupid  there,  the  wanton  boy, 

,  With  every  grace  and  every  joy  ; 

And  rofy  youth,  and  gay  tlefire 
And  zephyrs  breathing  amorous  fire; 

Sec  they  frolic — hark  !  they  fay, 

Mortals,  mortals,  h^il  the  May,” 

Time  and  plealures  fiy  too  faff,  • 

Catch  the  bleflings  whillf  theylaff  ; 

Maia  foon  fball  quit  the  plain, 

WinterTbon  refume  his  reign. 

Alas!  when  once.you  leave  the  May, 

All  the  fweets  of  thefe  decay 

But  fee  !  no  more,  no  more  complain. 

Hymen  comes  to  join  our  train  ; 

The  god  defeends-— fweet  founds  declare  ‘  ‘ 
The  god  of  heart- felt  blifs  is  there. 

Hymen  hail  1  celeOial  boy  !  . 

Source  of  every  virtnons  joy ; 
l.ifc  and  love,  by  heavn’s  decree. 

Owe  their  choicefl  charms  to  thee. 

Thou,  for  fuch  thy  pow’r  divine, 

Canff  every  earthly  blifs  refine; 

'  *  Author  of  the  Prayer  for  lodifierence. 
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Improve  the  plcafiircs  that  afe  part. 

And,  by  reflc£fion,  make  them  laft. 

S  PEN  CER,  Devon,  join  the  throng. 

To  you  thefr  rapturous  truths  belong  ; 

Your  hearts  fhall  feel,  your  tongues  lhall  fay. 
That  henceforth  every  montli  is  May. 


i 

To  a  Young  GENTLEMAN, 

JFho  "was  /educed  by  a  beautiful^  but  deftguing^ 
troman, 

'  O  O  much  thy  heart  of  beauty’s  pow’r 
hath  known. 

Too  long  to  love  hath  reafon  left  the  throne  ; 
Too  long  tby  better  genius  mourn’d  his  chain. 
And  youth’s  unvalu'd  hours  confum’d  in  vain; 
Thy  withes,  lull’d  with  foft  inglorious  dreams. 
Forget  the  Patriot’s  and  cfic  Sage’s  themes; 
Thro’  many  a  painted  vale  and  fairy  grove. 
Thro’  all  th*  enchanted  paradife  of  love ; 

Mifled  by  paflion’s  foft  delufivc  fiame, 

Lod  to  fair  friendfhip,  and  averfe  to  fame. 

Soon  will  thefe  vifionary  feenes  decay. 

And  foon  thy  eyesconfefs  the  new-bom  day  ; 
Soon  for  fmooth  ffreaois  and  banks  befpread 
with  flow’rs. 

For  myrtle  walks,  and  amaranthine  bow’rs; 
1.0!  barren  heaths  appear,  and  paihlefs  woods. 
And  rocks  incumbent  o’er  unfathom’d  floods; 
For  happy  fmiies,  and  opennefs  of  heart. 
Looks  bright  /with  love,  and  pafllon  fcomiug 
art,  ’  • 

Lo  !  fulien  fpite,  and  cunning  luff  of  gain. 
And  cruel  rage,  and  infident  diiilain. 

For  graceful  tale,  lo  !  aficclaticn  walks, 

And  dull  half-ieofe  for  wit  and  wifdom  talks. 
No  more  thro’  pathlefs  wilds  confume  the  day, 
T  hat,  loO  ill  (iaiknefs,, weeps  the  hours  away; 
Wfcrc  the  gav  train  of  luxury  advance, 

T'o  Lydian  lounds  adapting  Circe’s  dance; 

On  ev’ry  beau  the  vernai  garland  glows, 

.  In  ev’ry  hand  the  purple  gobiti  flows  : 

The  Syren  views  them  W'ith  exulting  eyes. 
And  laugl  s  at  baihrul  virtue  as  fhe  flies. 

Arc  thele  dtliglNs  what  thou  (houkiil  wifh  to 
gain  ?  .  i 

Is  this  the  Elyfium  of  a  fober  brain  ! 

To  watch  tor  happinels  in  female  fmiies;  < 
Bear  all  her  Icorn,  be  caught  with  all  her  wiles; 
Her  mercy  with  a  coward’s  fkiil  to  crave, 
.Blefs  her  hard  bonds,  and  boafl  to  be  her  fTave. 
To  feel  tor  trifles  a  dHtra^ing  train  * 

Of  fear  and  wilhes,  equally  in  vain. 

This  hour  to  tremble,  and  the  next  to  glow  ; 
Can  pride,  can  human  fenfc,  defeend  ib  low ! 
Ah  !  let  diviner  fires  thy  breafi  ioflaaie 
For  active  icience,  and  ingenious  fame; 
Rciumc  the  paths  tby  earlier  choice  began. 
And  lofc,  with  pride^  the  lover  in  the  man. 

A.  D.  & 
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The  princely  Maid  f,  in  days  of  yore. 
That  gave  her  name  to  Europe's  ftiorc 
We  moderns  think  it  wondrous  odd 
To  read  fuch  changes  of  a  God ! 

And  yet,  that  mortal  makes  the  fame, 
That  woo's  a  modern  ktgh-hred  dame. 

For  to  a  wife  for  intereft  fold, 

A  hufband's  but  a  (bower  of  gold  ; 

Slave  to  her  folly,  or  abufe. 

He's  made,  (if  not  a  fwan,)  a  goofe  ;  « 
And  his  ra(h  head,  with  Twinging  horns. 
Sooner  or  later  (he  adorns. 


WHEN  Poets  (ing  how  often  tovc 

Laid  down  his  godhead  for  nis  love, 
How  glidhig  in  a  golden  (bower 
He  to  Dante's  guarded  bower  ; 

How,  figur'd  like  a  mow-white  fwan. 

He  gain'd  a  Nymph  *  too  (by  for  man  ; 

Or  how,  a  bull,  to  Crete's  fair  plain 
He  bore  triumpbant  o'er  the  main, 
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Obfirvatiom  on  Mount  VefuviuSt  Mount  Etna^  and  other  Volcanoes  :  In  a  Series 
of  Letters^  addrejfed  to  the  Royal  Society  ^  from  the  Honourable  Sir  W.  Kami  lton, 
K.  B.  F.  R.  S.  His  Majejlf  s  Envoy  at  the  Court  of  Naples,  To  •which  are 
added t  Explanatory  Notes  fy  the  Author ^  hitherto  unpublijhed.  Price  3  s.  6.  d 
in  boards.  Cadcll^  London ;  Creech^  &c.  Edinburgh. 


SI  R  William,  in  his  third  letter,  makes  feveral  ingenious  remarks  oil 
the  thunder  and  lightning  which  generally  accompany  eruptions,  on 
the'  changes  produced  on  the  turface  of  the  earth  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Volcanoes,  and  on  the  nature  of  the  foil  in  the  environs  of  Vefuvius.  But 
hisreafonings  and  conjefhires  on  thefe  fnbjedts  (hall  be  podponed  till  we  have 
followed  him  in  his  journey  to  Mount  ^tna,  which  he  performed  in  the 
year  1769. 

On  the  24th  of  June,  he  left  Catania,  a  town  (Itnated  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  ^tna,  nr,  as  it  is  now  called,  Mon-Gi^ello,  in  company  with  Lord 
Fortrofe  and  the  Canonico  Recupero,  an  ingenious  pried  of  Catania.  They 
pufled  La  Regione  Piemontefe,  or  the  inferior  didridt  of  the  mountain,  which 
is  exceedingly  fertile,  abounding  with  vines  and  fruit-trees.  The  circuit 
of  this  lower  region,  forming  the  bails  of  the  great  Volcano,  is  upwards  of 
100  Italian  miles.  Notwithdanding  the  danger  of  fuch  a  iituation,  the 
Piemontefe  didrift  is  covered  with  towns,  villages,  and  monaderies.  Cata¬ 
nia,  a  city  fo  often  dedrpyed  by  eruptions,  and  totally  overthrown  by  an 
earthquake  in  the  year  1693,  was  rebuilt  about  50  years  ago,  and  now  con¬ 
tains  at  lead  3  5,000  inhabitants. 

In  four  hours  of  gradual  afeent,  they  arrived  at  a  little  convent  of  Beiic- 
didine  monks,  about  13  miles  from  Catania,  and  within  a  niile  of  the  Vol¬ 
cano  from  whence  iiTued  the  lad  great  eruption  in  the  year  1669.  *  We 
*  flept,'  fays  Sir  William,  *  in  the  Benedidines  convent  the.  night  of  the 
24th,  and  paiTed  the  next  morning  in  obferving  the  ravage  made  by  the  a- 
bove-mentioned  terrible  eruption,  over  the  rich  country  of  the  Piemontefe. 
The  lava  burd  out  of  a  vineyard  within  a  mile  of  St  Ntcolo,  and,  by  fre¬ 
quent  explodons  of  dones  and  afhes,  raifed  there  a  mountain,  which,  as 
near  as  I  can  judge,  having  afeended  it,  is  not  lefs’thah  half  a  mile  perpen¬ 
dicular  in  height,  and  is  certainly  at  lead  three  miles  in  circumferenee*  sc 
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Its  bafis.  The  lava  that  ran  from  it,  and  on  which  there  are  as  yet  no  Hgns 
of  vegetation,  is  fourteen  miles  in  length,  and  in  many  parts  (ix  in  breadth ; 
it  reached  Catania,  and  dedroyed  part  of  its  walls,  buried, an  amphitheatre, 
an  aquedud,  and  many  other  monuments  of  its  ancient  grandeur,  which 
till  then  had  refilled  the  hand  of  time,  and  ran  a  confiderable  length  intQ 
the  Tea,  fo  as  to  have  once  formed  a  beautiful  and  fafe  harbour ;  but  it  was 
fooD  after  filled  up  by  a  freih  torrent  of  the  fame  infiamed  matter :  A  cir- 
cumllance  the  Catanians  lament  to  this  Jay,  as  they  are  without  a  port. 
There  has  been  no  fuch  eruption  fince,  though  there  are  figns '  of  many, 
more  terrible,  that  have  preceded  it. 

*For  two  or  three  miles  round  the  mountain  ralfed  by  this  eruption,  all  is 
barren,  and  covered  with  afhes ;  this  ground,  as  well  as  the  mountain  itfelf, 
will  in  time  certainly  be  as  fertile  as  many  other  mountains  in  its  neighbour¬ 
hood,  that  have  been  likewife  formed  by  explofion.  If  the  dates  of  thefe  explo- 
fions  could  be  afeertained,  it  would  be  very  curious,  and  mark  the  progreis  of 
time  with  refpeA  to  the  return  of  vegetation,  as  the  mountains  raifed  by 
them  are  in  different  dates ;  thofe  which  I  imagine  to  be  the  moil  moderp 
are  covered  with  allies  only ;  others  of/ an  older  date,  with  fmall  plants  and 
herbs;  and  the  mod  ancient,  with  the  larged  timber-trees  I  ever  faw;  but 
I  believe  the  latter  are  fo  very  ancient,  as  to  be  far  out  of  the  reach  of  hi- 
dory.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  raifed  by  the  eruption  of  the 
year  i66q,  there  is  a  hole,  through  which,  by  means  of  a  rope, 
we  defeended  into  feveral  fubterraneous  caverns,  branching  out  and 
extending  much  farther  and  deeper  than  we  chofe  to  venture;  the 
cold  there  being  excefilve,  and  a  violent  wind  frequently  extinguiihing 
fome  ot  our  torches.  Thefe  caverns  undoubtedly  contained  the  lava  that 
iffued  forth,  and  extended,  as  1  faid  before,  quite  to  Catania.  There  are 
many  of  thefe  fubterraneous  cavities  known,  on  other  parts  of  Etna ;  fuch 
as  that  called  by  the  peafants  La  Baracca  Vecchia,  another  La  Spelonca 
della  Palomba  (from  the  wild  pigeons  building  their  neds  therein),  and  the 
cavern  Thalia,  mentioned  by  Boccaccio.  Some  of  them  are  made  ufc  of  as 
magazine^  for  fnow ;  the  whole  ifiand  of  Sicily  and  Malta  being  fupplied 
with  this  effential  article  (in  a  hot  climate)  from  Mount  Etna.  Many  more 
would  be  found,  I  dare  fay,  if  fearched  for,  particularly  near  and  un¬ 
der  the  craters  from  whence  .great  lavas  have  iffued,  as  the  immenfe  quan¬ 
tities  of  fuch  matter  we  fee  above  ground,  mud  neceflarily  fuppofe  very 
great  hollows  underneath.* 

Having  paffed  the  morning  of  the  2  5th  in  making  the  above  obfervations, 
they  proceeded  through  the  fecond  or  middle  region  of  Etna,  called  La  Sel- 
vofa,  tlte  •vjoodyi  *  than  which,*  continues  our  author,  ‘  nothing  can  be  more 
beautiful.  On  every  fide  are  mountains,  or  fragments  of  mountains,  that 
have  been  thrown, up  by  various  ancient  eiplofions;  there  are  fome  near  as 
high  as  Mount  Vefuvius;  one  in  particular  (as  the  Canon  our  guide  affured 
me,  having  meafured  it)  is  little  lefs  than  one  mile  in  perpendicular  height, 
and  'five  in  circumference  at  its  bafis.  They  are  ail  more  or  lefe  covered, 
even  within  their  craters,  as  well  as  the  rich  vallies  between  them,  with  the 
larged  oak,  chefnut,  and  fir  trees,  I  ever  faw  any  where ;  and  indeed  it  is 
from  hence  chiefly,  that  his  Sicilian  Majedy’s  dock-yards  are  fupplied  with 
timber.  As  this  part  of  Etna  was  famous  for  its  timber  in  the  time  of  the 
tyrants  of  Syracufa,  and  as  it  requires  the  great  length  of  time  I  have 
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rcadv  mentioned,  before  the  matter  is- fit  for  vegetation,  we  may  conceive 
tbe  <7eat  age  of  this  refpeftable  Volcano.* 

In  about  five  hours  from  their  leaving  the  convent  of  benedidfip 
they  arrived  at  the  third  region,  called  La  Netta,  or  Scoperta,  clean  on 
ewsred,  where  they  felt  the  air  extremely  cold.  They  experienced,  on  thu 
mountain,  in  the  courfe  of  the  fame  day,  the  four  different  feafons  of  the 
year  ;  exceflive  furr.mer  heats  in  the  Piemontefe,  the  temperature  of  fpring 
and  autumn,  in  the  middle,  and  the  exceffive  cold  of  winter  in  the  upper 
region.  .  Night  coming  on,  they  pitched  a  tent,  made  a  good  fire,  and  at 
one  o’clock  next  miming  purfued  their  journey  towards  the  great  crater;. 
They  paifed  ovc-r  valh’es  of  fnow,  that  never  melts,  excepting  when  there  15 
an  eruption  of  lava  from  the  upper  crater,  which  feldom  happens.  The 
great  eruptions  ulually  proceed  from  the  middle  region,  the  innamed  mat 
ter  forcing  a  paifage  through  fome  weak  part,  long  before  it  can  rife  to  the 
cxcellive  height  of  the  upper  region,  the  great  mouth  on  the  fuininit  fervin^ 
only  as  a  common  chimney  to  the  Volcano.  They  arrived  fafe  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  of  afhes  that  crowns  Etna,  about  an  hour  before  the  rifing 
of  the  fun-  This  mountain  is  fituated  in  a  gently  inclining  plain,  of  about 
nine  miles  in  circun>ference.  It  is  about  a  ejuarter  of  a  mile  in  perpendicu 
lar  height,  and  yery  fteep.  It  has  been  thrown  up  withiii  thefe  30  yean 
'pad;  as  many  people  in  Catania  remember  when  there  was  only  an  ira- 
menfe  chafm  or  crater  in  the  midft  of  the  plain  above  deferibed.  The  Ca¬ 
non,  their  guide,  had  never  been  higher  than  the  foot  of  this  mountain. 
But,  as  Sir  William  perceived  it  to  be  compofed  of  the  fame  materials  as 
the  top  of  Vcfuvius,  which,  notwithftanding  the  fmoke  ilfuing  from  every 
pore,  is  folid  and  firm,  he  and  his  companions  ferupleJ  not  to  alcend  to  the 
edge  of  the  great  crater. 

‘  Soon  after  vre  had  feated  oiirfelves  on  the  higheft  point  of  Etna,*  our 
author  pbferves,  ‘  the  fun  arofe,  and  difplayed  a  feene  that  indeed  paffes 
all  defeription.  The  horizon  lighting  up  by  degrees,  we  difeovered  the 
greatell  part  cf  Calabria,  and  the  fea  on  the  other  fide  of  it;  the  Phare  of 
Mcffina,  the  Lip^iri  iflands;  Stromboli,  with  is  fmoking  top,  though  at  a- 
bout  feventy  miles  diitance,  feemed  to  be  jufi  under  our  feet ;  we  faw  the 
whole  illand  ol  Sicily,  its  rivers,  towns,  harbours^  &c.  as  if  we  had  been 
looking  on  a  map.  The  ifland  of  Malta  is  low  ground,  and  there  was  a 
hazihefs  in  that  part  of  the  horizon,  fo  that  wt  could  not  difeern  it;  our 
guide  afliired  us.  he  had  feen  it  diltindlly  at  other  times,  which  I  can  be 
lieve,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  horizon,  that  were  not  hazy,  we  faw  to  a 
much  greater  diftance;  befides,  we  had  a  clear  view  of  Etna’s  lop  from  our 
Ihip,  as  v/e  were  going  into  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  of  Malta  Ibme  wrecks 
before;  in  fhort,  as  Thavc  fince  meafured  on  a  good 'chart,  we  took  in  at 
one  view  a  circle  of  above  nine  hundred  Engliih  miles..  The  pyramidal 
ihadow  of  the  mountain’reached  acrofs  the  .whole  ifland,  and  far  into  the 
fea  on  the  other  fide.  I  counted  from  hence  forty-four  little  mountains 
(little  I  call  them  in  comparifon  of  their  mother  Etna,  though  they  would 
appear  great  any  where  elfe)  in  the  middle  region  on  the  Catania  fide,  and 
many  others  on  the  other  fide  cf  the  mountain,  all  of  a  conical  form,  and 
each  having  its  crater;  many  with  timber  trees  flourifhing  both  within  and 
without  their  craters.  The  points  of  thefe  mountains  that  I  imagine  to  be 
the  mod  ancient  arc  blunted,  and  the  craters  of  courfe  more  extenfive  and 
Ids  dfcep  than*  thofe  of  the  mountains  formed  by  cxplofions  of  a  latter  datc'i 
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which  preferve  their  pyramidal  form  entire.  Some  have  been  fo  far 
mouldered  down  by  t,itne,  as  to  have  no  other  appearance  of  a  crater  than 
a  fort  of  dimple  or  hollow  on  their  rounded  tops,  others  with  only  half  or 
a  third  part ,  of  their  cone  (landing  ;  the  parts  that  are  wanting  having 
mouldered  down,  or  perhaps  been  detached  from  them  by  earthquakes, 
which  are  here  very  frequent.  All,  howevpr,  have  been  evidently  raifed  by 
cxplofion ;  and  I  believe,  upon  examination,  many  of  the  whimlical  (hapes 
of  mountains  in  other  parts  of  the  world  would  prove  to  have  been  occadon- 
ed  by  the  fame  natural  operations.  I  obferved  that  thefe  mountains  were 
generally  in  lines  or  ridges;  .they  have  moftly  a  fradure  on  one  fide,  the 
lame  as  in  the  little  mountains  railed  by  explofion  on  the  Ades  of  Vefuvius, 
of  which  there  are  eight  or  nine.  This  fradlure  is  occaAoned  by  the  lava’s 
forcing  its  way  out,  which  operation  I  have  deferibed  in  my  account  of  the 
laft  eruption  of  Vefuvius.  Whenever  I  (hall  meet  with  a  mountain,  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  whofc  form  is  regularly  conical,  with  a  hollow  crater  on 
its  top,  and  one  fide  broken,  I  fliall  be  apt  to  decide  fuch  a  mountain’s  ha¬ 
ving  been  formed  by  an  eruption;  as  both  on  Etna  and  Vefuvius  the  moun¬ 
tains  formed  by  explofion  are  without  exception  according  to  this  deferip- 
tion.  But  to  return  to  my  narrative. 

*  After  feafting  our  eyes  with  the  glorious  profpe(5l  above-mentioned  ffor 
which,  as  Spartian  tells  us,  the  Emperor  Adrian  was  at  the  trouble  of  a- 
feending  Etna),  wx  looked  into  the  great  crater,  which,  as  near  as  we  could 
judge,  is  about  two  miles  and  a  half  in  circumference;  we  did  not  think  it 
fafe  to  gp  round  and  meafure  it,  as  feme  parts  leeined  to  be  very  tender 
ground.  The  infide  of  the  crater,  which  is  incrufted  with  falts  and  ful- 
phurs  like  that  of  Vefuvius,  is  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  hollow 
cone,  and  its  depth  nearly  anfwers  to  the  height  of  the  little  mountain 
that  crowns  the  great  Volcano.  The  fmoke,  ifluing  abundantly  from  the 
fidesand  bottom,  prevented  our  feeing  quite  down;  but  the  wind  clearing 
away  the  fmoke  from  lime  to  time,  1  law  this  inverted  cone  contraded 
almoft  to  a  point ;  and,  from  repeated  obfervations,  1  dare  fay,  that  in  all 
Volcanoes,' the  depth  of  the  craters  will  be  found  to  correfpond  nearly  to 
the  height  of  the  conical  mountains  of  cinders  which  ufually  crown  th^: 
In  ftiort,  I  look  upon  the  craters  as  a  fort  of  fufpended  funnels,  under 
which  are  vail  caverns  and  abylfcs.  The  formation  of  fuch  conical  .moun¬ 
tains  with  their  craters  are  eaAIy  accounted  for,  by  the  fall  of  the  hones, 
cinders,  and  alhes,  emitted  at  the  time  of  an  eruption,* 

Alter  palling  three  hours  on  the  edge  of  the  crater,  they  defeended.  A- 
bput  a  jTule  from  the  upper  mountain,  they  faw  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
brick  building,  ornamented  with  marble.  It  is  called  the  Philofopher’s  tower, 
and  is  faid  to  have  been  inhabited  by  Empedocles.  They  then  proc^ded  a 
little  farther  oyer  the  inclined  plain  above  mentioned,  and  perceived  evi¬ 
dent  marks  of  a  dreadful  torrent  of  hot  water,  that  had  ilfued  out  of  the 
great  crater  at  the  time  of  an  eruption  of  lava  in  the  year  1755-  Luckily 
this  torrent  took  not  its  coiirfe  over  the  inhabited  part  of  the  moantain.  A 
fimilar  accident,  in  rhe  year  1631,  Iwcpt  away  fcveral  towns  and  villages  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Vefuvius,  with  thoufands  of  their  inhabitants.  ^  We 
Jikewife,*  fays  our  author,  ‘  faw  the  whole  courle  of  an  ancient  lava,  the 
mod  conAderable  as  to  its  extent  of  any  known  here ;  it  ran  into  the  fea 
near  Taormina,  which  is  not  lefs  than  thirty  miles  from  the  crater  whence 
it  ilTucd,  and  is  in  many  parts  Aftcen  miles  in  breadth.  As  the  lavas  of  Et^ 
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na  are  very  commonly  fifteen  and  twenty  miles  in  length,  fix  or  feven  Iq 
breadth,  and  fifty  feet  or  more  in  depth;  you  may  judge.  Sir,  of  the  prodi. 
gtous  quantities  of  matter  emitted  in  a  great  eruption  of  tiiis  mountain,  and 
of  the  vaft  cavities  there  rauft  nece/Tarily  be  within  its  bowels.  The  moft 
cxtenfive  lavas  of  Vefuvius  do  not  exceed  feven  miles  in  length.  The  ope- 
rations  of  nature  on  the  one  mountain  and  the  other  are  certainly  the  fame* 
but  on  Mount  Etna,  all  arc  upon  a  great  fcale.* 

In  their  way  back  to  Catania,  the  Canon  fhowed  them  a  little  hill,  co¬ 
vered  with  vines,  which  belonged  to  the  Jefuits.  This  hill,  it  is  well  at- 
tefled,  undermined  by  the  lava  in  the  year  1669,  and  tranfported  half 
a  mile  from  the  place  where  it  flood,  without  receiving  the  leaft  injury, 

•Till  the  year  252  of  Chrifl,*  our  author  remarks,  ‘  the  chronological  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  eruptions  of  Etna  are  very  inaperfed;  But  as  the  veil  of  St 
Agatha  was  in  that  year  firfl  oppofed  to  check  the  violence  of  the  torrents 
of  lava,  and  has  ever  fince  been  produced  at  the  time  of  great  eruptions; 
the  miracles  attributed  to  its  influence,  having  been  carefully  recorded  by 
the  priefls,  have  at  leaft  preferved  the  dates  of  fuch  eruptions.  The  relicks 
of  St  Januarius  have  rendered  the  fame  fervice  to  the  lovers  of  natural  hi- 
flory,  by  recording  the.  great  eruptions  of  Vefuvius.  I  find,  by  the  dates 
of  the  eruptions  of  Etna,  that  it  is  as  irregular  and  uncertain  in  its  opera¬ 
tions  as  Vefuvius  *.  The  laft  eruption  was  in  1766. 

•  On  our  return  from  Meflina  to  Naples,  we  vrere  becalmed  three  days  in 
the  midft  of  the  Lipari  iflands,  by  which  we  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing 
that  they  have  all  been  evidently  formed  by  cxplofion ;  one  of  them,  called 
Vulcano,  is  in  the  fame  ftate  as  the  Solfaterra.  Stromboli  is  a  Volcano,  cx- 
ifting  in  all  its  force,  and,  in  its  form  of  courfe,  is  the  mbft  pyramidal  of 
all  the  Lipari  Iflands;  we  faw  it  throw  up  red  hot  ftones  from  its  crater 
frequently,  and  fome  fmall  ftreams  of  lava  iffued  from  its  fide,  and  ran  into 
the  fea.  This  Volcano  differs  from  Etna  and  Vefuvius,  by  its  continually 
emitting  fire,  and  feldom  any  lava;  notwithftanding  its  continual  explofions, 
this  ifland  is  ii[ihabited,  on  one  fide,  by  about  an  hundred  families.’ 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  a  detail  of  all  the  ingenious  and  harralefs  con- 
jedures  of  our  author.  But,  as  fome  of  his  obfervations,  and  thofe  ot  Mr 
Brydon,  a  later  traveller,  have  led  to  conclufions,  which,  if  properly  fup- 
ported,  would  unhinge  every  fyftem  of  chronology,  both  facred  and  pro¬ 
fane,  we  (hall  hazard  a  few  remarks  on  them.  In  pits,  and  other  natural 
and  artificial  openings  of  the  ground,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vefuvius  and 
Etna,  fevera!  beds  of  lava  have  been  difeovered  at  confiderable  depths  be¬ 
low  each  other.  Thefe  beds  of  lava,  in  fome  places,  are  covered  with  fuc- 
ceffive  ftrata  of  vegetable  mold.  From  this  difpofition  of  materials.  Sir 
William  concludes,  that  the  world  muft  have  been  created  at.  a  period 
inuch  more  remote  than  is  generally  believed.  The  different  ftrata  of  lava 

^  The  dales  of  the  eruptions  of  Mount  Etna,  recorded  by  hiftory,  arc  as  follows :  Before 
|lie  Chriftisn  four,  in  the  years  3^x5.  3S3®-  3554-  3*43*  After  Chrift,  twenty-feveo 
^175-  laSy.  13x1.  1323  1329.  i40«-  1530-  *53^*  »53T-  1540.  1545> 
1^54.^155$,  I^.  1579.  1614-  1^34-  16^6.  1643.  i4»9.  169^.  1702.  I74b 

2^55-1^2(5. 

The  dates  of  tbo  eruptions  of  Vefuvius  areas  follows:  After  Chrift— 79.  203.  472,  5**’ 
<65-  rv3i<5.  1043.  104S.  1135.  1906.  [1538,  the  eruption  at  Puzzole.]  1631.  1660. 

*704*  27«4*  27*7*  *73^-  *737*  I75I-  1754-  *7^0-  *7^^-  I7«7- *770« 
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found  below  ground,  he  obferves,  mull  have  proceeded  from  an  equal  num* 
ber  of  eruptions  from  the  mountain,  and,  fuch  of  them  as  are  covered  with 
vegetable  foil,  muft  have  remained  at  leaft  1000  years  on  the  furtace  before 
they  could  acquire  a  foil  fufEcient  for  the  purpofes  of  vegetation.  Ten  or 
twelve  fucceflive  ftrata,  overlaid  with  foil,  have  already  been  difeovered  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  ftrong  averments  made,  that,  if  the  digging 
had  been  continued  deeper,  many  more  might  have  been  found.  Now,  al¬ 
lowing  1000  years  for  each  ftratum  of  lava,  which  the  fupporters  of  this 
theory  affirm  to  be  too  little,  th^  antiquity  of  the  earth,  in  their  eftimation, 
cannot  be  lefs  than  12,000.  years,  and  how  much  more,  time  and  farther 
trials  can  alone  determine.  Thus,  according  to  thefe  philofophic  travellers, 
the  period  of  the  creation  affigned  by  Mofes  is  fixed  at  more  than  6000  years 
after  the  event. 

Nothing  has  a  ftronger  tendency  to  retard  the  progrefs  of  fcience  than 
rafti  and  hafty  conclufions.  When  any  uncommon  phacnomenon  is  difeO- 
vered,  men  are  prone  to  rulh  forward  with  precipitance  to  every  deduftioii 
that  fancy  can  fugged.  Cool  and  difpaffionate  examination  requires  an  er- 
pence  of  time,  and  a  patience  of  thought,  which  few  can  beftow.  But  the 
inventing  of  plaufible  theories  is  not  peculiar  to  fuperior  minds.  It  often  in¬ 
dicates  a  credulous,  an  indolent,  and  a*  weak  underftanding.  Such  theo^ 
Vies,  however,  have  charms  fitted  to  captivate  the  ignorant  and  thethought- 
lefs:  And,  we  are  forry  to  remark  it  as  a  reigning  feature  in  the  genius 
of  the  prefent  age,  that  every  theory,  however  wild  and  extravagant,  if  its 
tendency  be  to  weaken  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  is  embraced 
with  redoubled  avidity.  Since  the  publication  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's 
Obfervations,  and  the  Travels  of  Mr  Brydon,  every  boy  who  is  able  to  read 
Englifh  affie^s  to  treat  the  account  of  the  creation  by  Mofes  as  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  an  ignorant  impoftor.  We  pretend  not  to  refute  the  argument  em-- 
ployed  in  fupport  of  this  new  dodrine,  to  the  fatisfadlion  of  every  reader. 
But  we  defpair  not  of  weakening  its  foundation  with  thofe  who  are  beft  qua¬ 
lified  to  judge  of  the  fubje^l. 

The  chief  pofition  is,  that  1000  years  arc  neceffary  to  the  production  of 
a  foil  fufficient  for  the  nourifhment  and  growth  of  vegetables.  This  notion 
is  fupported  by  a  conjecture  of  the  Canon! co  Recupero,  that  dreams  of 
lava  in  Sicily  have  lain  for  centuries  without  acquiring  a  vegetable  mold, 
and  by  fome  obfeure  accounts  of  thefe  lava’s  having  proceeded  from  erup¬ 
tions  of  Etna  above  ^1000  years  ago.  The  following  faCts  and  arguments 
will  render  this  account  of  the  matter  at  lead  extremely  improbable. 

Sir  William  informs  us  that  fome  lava’s  arc  very  folid,  and  refid  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  time  much  longer  than  another  kind,  which,  he  fays,  “  is  farina- 
“  ceous,  the  particles  feparating  as  they  force  their  way  out,  jud  like  meal 
“  coming  from  under  the  grinddones.  A  dream  of  lava  of  this  fort*  (he 
“  judly  obferves)  being  lefs  compact,  and  containing  ti\ore  earthy  particles, 
would  certainly  be  much  fooher  fit  for  vegetation  than  one  compofed  of 
**  the  more  perfect  vitrified  matter.”  He  has  not,  however,  ventured  tt> 
determine  whether  thefe  lava’s  found  below  ground  were  of  the  fornaer  o«r 
latter  quality ;  a  circumdance  which  materially  affeCts  the  judnefs  of  hh 
calculation. 

:  That  foil  gradually  increafes  by  decayed  vegetables,  the  fediment  depofit- 
cd  by  fiiow  and  rain,  is  an  undeniable  iaCt«  The  tbickneis  or  thinneis  of 

!  58. 
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foil  indicates  a  greater  or  lefs  time  of  accumulation.  But.  Sir  William 
has  not  informed  us  of  the  dimenfions  of  his  fubtcrraneous  vegetable  ftrata  • 
a  circumftance  of  great  moment  in  inftituting  a  calculation  of  .  their  different 
aeras. 

Befides,  eruptions  of  volcanoes  are  often  accompanied  with'  incredible 
quantities  of  atbes,  which  fall  thick  upon  all  the  ground  for  many  miles 
round,  intended  by  nature,  if  would  appear,  quickly  to  repair  the  barren- 
nefs  occafioned  by  the  lava.  The  muddy  water  fometimes  thrown  out 
may  co-operate  powerfully  with  the  alhes  iu  producing  the  fame  happy  ef¬ 
fect. 

.  But  Sir  William  has  fumilhed  us  with  fa^ls  of  a  more  important  nature. 
The  to^vn  of  Herculaneum  was  deltroyed  by  an  eruption  in'the  97th  year  of 
the  Chriftian  aera.  There  are  evident  marks,  fays  he  *,  that  the  matter  of 
fix  eruptions  has  taken  its  courfc  over  Herculaneum ;  for  each  of  the  fix 
llrata  of  lava  is  covered  with  a  vein  of  good  foil.  Here  we  have  Sir 
William’s  own  authority  for  fix  ftrata  of  good  foily  accumulated  in  lefs  than 
1 700 years;  which,  fuppofing  them  to  be  all  of  equal  thicknefs,  inftead  of 
1000  years,  leaves  not  300  to  the  produdron  of  each. 

-  ♦  From  the  lame  authority  we  learn,  that  the  crater  on  the  top  of  the  Monte 
Nuovo,  .Of  New  Mountain,  which  was  thrown  up  by  fubtcrraneous  tire  no 
farther  back  than  the  year  1538,  is  now  covered  with  fiirubs  f. 

,  There  is  not  on  record  any*  eruption  from  the  great  crater  of  Vefiivius 
from  the  year  1139  to  1631,  a  period  of  only  492  years.  Biit,Bracini,  who 
defeended  into  it  not  long  before  the  1631,  tells  us  J,  “  that  the  crater  was 

five  miles  in  circumference,  and  about  1000  paces  deep.  Its  fides  were 

covered  with  hrufiy^Gody  and  at  the  bottom  there  was  a  plain  on  which 
“  cattle  grazed.  In  the  nvoody  parts,  boars  frequently  harboured,”  &c, 

'  The  correfpondence  of  thefe  fa<fts,  related  by  Sir  William  himfelf,  with 
his  favourite  notion,  that  icx)0  years  are  n^celfary  for  the  production  of  a 
vegetable  foil,  we  leave  the  reader  to  determine  ;  and  lhall  conclude  with  a 
few  remarks  of  a  different  kind. 

The  appearance  of  aftratumof  lava  below  ground,  though  not  covered 
with  vegetable  foil,  our  author  confiders  as  demonftrative  evidence,  that 
fuch  ftratum  formerly  lay  above -the  fiurface,  and  was  thrown  out  by  an 
eruption.  This  inference,  we  imagine,  is  not  altogether  juft.  Nothing, 
with  propriety,  receives  the  denomination  of  an  eruption,  unJefs  w’hen  lava 
or  other  matter  is  vomited  from  the  crater,  for  rom  feme  new  opening  made 
in  the  mountain.  But  it  delerves  notice,  that,  in  the  environs  of  volcanoes, 
earthquakes  are  frequent.  That  thefe  violent  concuflions  are  the  genuine' 
produce  of  fubterrancous  fire  expanding  itfdf  in  every  direction,  and  ma¬ 
king  ftrong  efforrs  againft  ever^  fubftance  which  refifts  the  natural  tendency 
of  its  courfe,  is'  a  faCf  that  cannot  admit  of  doubt.  '  It  is  no  lefs  certain, 
that  thefe  frequent  concufiions  ihake  and  diflocate  the  internal  parts  of  the 
earth.  They  cannot  fail  to  fiiatter  and  difarrange  the  natural  direction  of 
the  original  ftrata ;  and,  of  couric,  they  mnft'give  rife  to  many  fnbterra- 
neous  cavities  and  fiffures.  The  nearer  the  great  furnace,  which  confines 
the  fury  of  the  flames,  the  greater  and  more  frequent  will  be  the  cavities. 
Every  earthquake  occafioned  by  a  volcano  is  nothing  elfe  than  an  effort  of  the 
burning  matter' to  enlarge'  the  boundaries  by  which  it  is  ufually  limited.  If 
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the  quantity  of  matter  and  degree  of  inflammation  require  a  fpace  greatly 
fliperior  to  the  internal  cavities,  an  eruption  above  the  furface  is  an  infal* 
libi  .  confequence.  But,  when  the  quantity  of  matter,  or  the  expanfive 
forcp  occafloned  by  the  degree  of  inflammation,  are  infufficlent  to  raife  the^ 
lava  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  an  earthquake  may  be  produced  y  and  the 
lava,  without  ever  appearing  above  the  furface,  may  run  below  ground  in 
plentiful  dreams,  and  All  up  all  the  fiibterraneous  cavities  and  channels! 
Thefe  internal  ftrata  of  lava  may  often  lie  fo  deep  as  to  be  below  the  level 
of  the  fea.  In  this  manner,  we  conceive  it  to  be  not  only  poflible,  but  ex¬ 
tremely  probable,  that  beds  of  lava,  having  no  covering  of  vegetable  foil, 
may  be  found  at  great  depths,  although  they  never  were  above  the  fur- 
ftice. 

It  is  much  more  reafonable  to  conclude,  that  lavas  with  a  layer  of  foil 
were  produced  by  eruptions,  and  once  lay  above  the. furface,  till  covered: 
by  the  operation  of  time,  or  fubfequent  dreams  from  the  mouth  of  the 
volcano.  But,  even  in  this  cafe,  the  argument  is  not  altogether  compleat ; 
for,  as  above  remarked,  earthquakes,  with  which  countries  adjacent  to  vol- 
gL,  capoes  are  perpetually  infeded,  often  fink  large  trajds  of  land*  to  great 
'  depths.  Hence,  y^e  may  fairly  conclude,  that  the  arguments  employed  by 
our  author  to  prove  that  all  the  country  for  20  miles  round  Vefuviiis  had 
‘formerly  been  part  of  the  fea,  and  had  been  thrown  up  above  its  level,  by 
fuepeflive  eruptions,  though  ingenious,  are  not  conclufive. 

To  thefe  dri^lures  may  be  added  our  ignorance  of  the  hidory  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  the  little  credit  due  to  arguments  proceeding  entirely  upon  cal- 
j  culation.  The  art  and  indudry  of  man  may  often  haye  been  wonderfully 
exerted  in  creating  a  fertile  foil  on  barren  lavas :  And  calculation,  when  the 
«  data  are  not  Axed,  and  free  from  the  fmalled  ambiguity,  leads  us  farther 
from  truth,  than  any  other  mode  of  reafoning.  BeAdes,  lavas,  without 
the  help  of  art,  will  remain  longer  or  fhorter  bare  of  foil,  in  proportion  to 
their  fituation  and  expofure,  the  nature  of  the  furrounding  land,  their  le¬ 
vel  with  refpedl  to  the  neighbouring  grounds,  their  vicinity  to  the  fea,  and 
many  other  circumdances.  But,  with  regard  to  matters  of  this  kind,  our 
thcorid  ha^  left  us  entirely  in  the  dark. 

Upon  the  whole  oUr  author’s  deferiptions  are  accurate;  his  remarks  art 
judicious ;  his  dyle  and  manner  are  perfpicuous  and  pleafant :  \V’e  cannot, 
therefore,  hedtate  in  pronouncing  his  fmall  voluprie  to  contain  a  more  com* 

.  pleat  and  more  iatisraidory  account  of  Volcanoes  than  is  to  be  met  with  in 
all  the  volumes  written  upon  this  fubje^t  either  by  the  ancients  or  modems. 
But,  while  we  notice  thefe  advantages,  it  is  with  pain  we , remark  the  aflec- 
tation  of  fcepticiira  which  difgraces  them.  The  labour  we  haye  condantly 
taken  to  refute  irreligious  notions,  though  poifinterpreted  by  fcvcral  of  our 
clerical  readers,  who  feem  incapable  of  following  an  argument,  and  are  dif> 
pofed  to  cayil  at  what  they  do  not  under dand/  did  not  allow  us  to  pafs, 
witlmut  cenfore,  what  we  conceived  unfavourable  to  chridianity  in  this 
beautiful  and  tndnidive  publication. 

TAp  Hyiory,  of 'MaucheJ^er*  By  the  Reverend  Mr  4to, 

Murray ;  Edinburgh^  ^alfour,  Bell,  Creech. 

IN  a  former  Review  we  had  occaAon  to  make  mention  of  the  A»d  book 

of  this  valuable  work ;  and  we  have  now  an  opportunity  of  ceminuing 

•  See  Retiew,  Ne.  IX.  VqI*  U. 
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the  drain  of  commendation,  which  we  then  aflumed.  Wc  have  here  the 
fame  extenfive  erudition,  the  fame  originality  of  genius,  the  fame  vigour 
of  language,  and  the  fame  accuracy  of  information. 

The  very  ingenious  and  learned  author,  having  treated,  in  his  firft  book, 
the  Britift,  and  Roman-Britifh  portion  of  our  (lory,  he  proceeds,  in  the  vo-' 
lume  before  us,  to  record  our  hiftory  during  the  Saxon  period. 

The  condition  of  the  Briton*^  on  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  their  con- 
dud  at  this  criHs,  and  the  invalion  of  the  Saxons,  are  the  fubjeds  of  his  firft 
chapter ;  and,  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  he  has  opened  and  explained  them 
in  a  mafterly  manner.  .  He  has  corred  rd  many  mi  flakes  in  the  hiftorical 
notices  qf  Gildas,  and  vindicated  the  Britons  from  the  charge  of  barbarifm, 
pufiilanimity,  and  diftraded  councils,  which  our  hiftorians  have,  at  this 
time,  almoft  uniformly  concurred  to  impute  to  them ;  and  he  appears,  with 
good  reafon,  to  diflPer  from  them*  in  .the  ac^unt  he  has  given  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  Saxons  were  engaged  as  auxiliOTies. 

.  In  his  fecond  chapter,  he  examines  the  hiltory  of  Prince  Arthur,  whofe 
exille.nce  and  adions  have  been  pcrtinacioiifly  denied  -by  fome  writers ; 
while  they  have  been  admitted  by  others,  to  an  abfurd  extent,  and  with  cir- 
c  jmii^ces  w’hich  fhock  common  fenfe  and  probability.  Guarding,  on  the 
one  hand4  againft  die  diftortions  of  fable  and  tolly;  and  attending,  on  the  < 
other,  to  the  ftate  of  the  limes,  and  the  hiftory  of  the  continent  and  the 
ifland,  he  has  thrown  a  ftriking  light  on  tranfadlons,  into  which  our  lateft 
hiftorians  have  Induftriouily  avoided  to  inquire;  and  which  appear  to  hav^ 
been  hitherto  involved  in  the  greateft  obfeurity  and  darknefs. 

•  The  new  invafions  of  the  Saxons,  on  the  death  of  Arthur,  and  the  fuccef- 
fes  of  their  arms  to  the  redudion  of  Mancheftcr,  our  hiftorian  has  minutely 
deferibed  in  his  third  chapter.  He  then  naturally,  in  his  fourth  chapter, 
delineates  the  Saxon  geography  of  the  iftand;  and  enumerates  the  eftedsof 
the  S^on  fettlements. 

In  his  fifth  chapter,  he  unfolds,  with  much  profoundnefs  of  inveftigation, 
imd  with  much  propriety  of  defeription,  the  feveral  great  divifions  of  a  Saxon 
Hate ;  the  civil  polity  eftabliftied  in  each  of  them ;  and  the  military  oecono- 
iny  fettled  over  the  whole. 

The  gcqius  and  ccnftituiion  of  the  Saxon  royalty,  with  the  nature  and 
regimen  of  the  Saxon  l^ordftiips  and  towns,  engage  his  attention  in  his 
iixth  chapter;  and,  in  his  feventh,  he  has  traced,  with  a  charaderiftical  mi.- 
nutenefs  and  precifion,  the  general  oeconomy  of  the,  town  of  Mancheftcr 
under  the,  Saxons ;  apd  the  cuftpms,  manners,  and  drefles  of  its  Saxon  in¬ 
habitants. 

•  His  eight  chapter  inveftigates  the  true  origin  of  our  prefent  language,  let¬ 
ters,,  weights,  and  coips;  w’ilh  the  pofitive  and  comparative  prices  of  things 
.before,  the  conqueft.  And,  in  the  remaining  chapters  qf  his  fecond  book', 
.he  has  traced,  and  treated  in.  fuccefllon,  the  converfion  of  the  Saxons  to 
chriftianity,  the  firft  formation  <  if  our  "pariftics,  and  the  firft  eftabliftiment  of 
our  ecclefiaftical  oeconomy ;  the  immediate  effe^ls  of  chriftianity  on  the 

.Saxons  ;  the  firft  conftruftion  of  the  tovm  of  Mapehefter  »n  its  prefent  fitc, 
and  the  nature  of  cur  churches,  and  their  feryices,  at  this  period;  the  fevc- 
ral  inbifters  belonging  to  a  parifti-church  formerly ;  the  complcat  endow¬ 
ment  of  qnc ;  and  ,  the  origin  of  wakes  and  fairs  among  us ;  the  leading 
principles  of  theology  atpopg  the  Saxons ;  the  inropds  of  fanaticifm  and  ftr- 
pcrftiiion  uppn  them ;  and.tbc  mtrodu<lion  of'  the  Romifli  fupremacy  mto 
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the  ifland.  Upon  all  thefe  fubje£ls,  this  Intelligent  and  profound  hlftorian 
exhibits  an  abundance  and  compleatnefs  of  knowledge,  to  which  nothing 
can  be  added,  and  from  which  nothing  can  be  taken  away. 

To  an  induftry,  which  no  difficulties  can  reprefs,  Mr  Whitaker  has  added 
a  fagacity  and  penetration,  which,  while  they  difeovered  to  him  the  errors 
of  former  invefti gators,  have  enabled  him  to  corrcdl  them.  He  is  every 
where  ftriking  out  new  lights;  and  he,  no  where,  enters  upon  a  topic  with 
which  he  is  not  familiarly  acquainted.  He  mounts  up  to  the  genuine  four- 
ces  of  our  hiftory,  with  every  poffible  advantage;  and  the  dream  of  his  in¬ 
formation  flows  with  fulnefs  and  purity. 

In  his  appendix,  he  has  offered  a  variety  of  ftriffures  on  the  hi  (lories  of 
Meffrs  Carte  and  Hume.  Thofe  upon  the  lad  are  particularly  interefting; 
and  we  cannot  but  mention  it  as  a  circumftance  fomewhat  remarkable,  that, 
while  the  philofophy  of  Mr  Hume  has  been  aflailcd  by  fuch  a  number  of  comba¬ 
tants,  his  hiftory,  though,  in  many  refpedls,  exceptionable,  Ihould  have  been  the 
foundation  of  fo  little  animadvcrfion.  Our  author,  and  the  writer  of  a  fmall 


book,  entitled  Letters  on  Mr  Hume  s  Hijiory  of  Great  Britain,  if  we  rightly  remem¬ 
ber,  are  the  only  inquirers,  who  have  endeavoured  formally ‘to  cenfure  him 
as  an  hiflorian;  and  they  (land  in  fo  remarkable  an  oppofition  to  each  other, 
that  it  may  not  be  incurious  to  remark  it. 

The  quicknefs  and  penetration  of  Mr  Whitaker  qualify  him  In  a  parti¬ 
cular  manner  for  controverfy.  The  other  author  is  perhaps  the  moft  frivo¬ 
lous  and  uninformed  who  ever  fpumed  at  his  betters ;  and  his  unpenetrating 
fpirit  ihould  have  entirely  precluded  him  from  every  purfuit  of  literature. 
The  one  ruihes  to  his  point,  uncovers  the  weaknefs  he  would  combat,  and 


oppofes  truth  to  error.  The  other  approaches  his  adverfary  with  a  fafti- 
dious  formality,  /elcds  from  him  particular  paflages,  which  he  interprets 
with  little  reference  to  the  general  fenfe  of  the  narration,  and  gra/ely  Im¬ 
putes  to  him  his  own  want  of  difeernment.  The  underftanding  of  the  one 
is  ilrong  and  adive  ;  that  of  the  other,  weak  and  fluggifli.  Every  orna¬ 
ment  of  literature  diflinguiihes  the  former;  the  mod  trifling  acquirements 
foder  the^  vanity  of  the  latter.  The  vigorous  genius  of  the  one  affaults  Mr 
Hume  where  he  is  weaked,  and  has  negleded  to  exert  himfelf  the  wild 
pertinacity  of  the  other  attacks  him  where  he  is  dronged,  and  where  he  is 


perpetually  dlfplaying  thofe  charaderidic  drokes  of  ability,  which  never 
mark  the  produdions  of  ordinary  men  f .  The  manly  fenfe,  and  irrefraga¬ 
ble  argument  of  the  former  are  adorned  and  illullrated  by  an  expreflion  the 
mod  eloquent  and  forcible;  the  little  meaning  of  the  latter  is  frittered  away 
in  a  language  the  mod  prolix  and  vapid.  The  one  has  all  the  refpedful 


•  Mr  Whitaker’s  (Iridures  have  been  hitherto  confined  to  Mr  Home’s  Hiftory  of  Britain,  un¬ 
der  the  Romans,  and  during  the  Saxon  period  :  *  We  fhall  briefiy/  fays  Mr  Hume,  *•  rim 

*  over  the  events  which  attended  the  conqueft  made  by  the  Romans,  as  belonging  more  to  Ro- 

*  man  than  Britifti  ftory;  we  (hall  haften  through  the  obfeure  and  uniotcrefting  period  of 

*  Saxon  annals  :  And  (hall  referve  a  more  foil  narration  for  thofe  times,  when  ch^  troth  is 

*  both  ib  well  afeertaiaed,  and  ib  complete,  as  to  promife  fome  entertainment  and  ioftrudioa  to 

*  the  reader.* 

f  This  adverfary  is  offended  with  Mr  Hume’s  account  of  the  reformation  ;  a  morfel  of  hiftory 
than  which,  perhaps,  antient  and  modern  times  can  ihow  nothing  more  finiftiedand  maftcrly. 
He  meant  poflibly  to  do  a  fervice  to  religion,  by  extol  ing  the  charaOers  of  the  reformers  be¬ 
yond  what  hiftory  or  nature  will  permit ;  and,^  is  by  fuch  well  meant,  but  futile  endeavours, 
that  our  moft  holy  rcligioa  receives  its  worft  wounds*;  the  great  fburcc  of  infidelity  being  the 
coiU^mptibie  bigotry  of  too  ifiany  of  the  defenders  of  chriftianity. 


z6o  Dr  Friejlley^s  Rtmarks  on  Dr  ReiiPs  Inquiry^ 

gallantry  of  a  generous  enemy;  the  other  would  difeafc  and  death, 

tod  everywhere  ftcpsahde  to  enjoy  a  victory ,  which  it  was  impodible  he  could 
gain.  In  thcrperformance  of  the  former,  our  admiration  is  every  where  ex 
cited  by  knowledge  and  ability,,  in  that  of  the  latter,  the  difappointed  rea 
Her  is  left  to  mourn  over  the  melancholy  madnefs  of  fanaticifm,  or  to  eye, 
with  fcorn,  the  feculent  fpawn  of  unlettered  prefumption.  The  work  of  :hc 
one  will  live  for  ages ;  that  of  the  other,  if  it  were  polUble  to  preferve  it  from 
oblivion,  would  ferve,  in  a  mod  admirable  manner,  to  gratify  the  painful 
curiolity  of  a  philofophic  obferver,  who  would  mark  the  workings  of  an  in 
telledl  never  deftined  to  reafon  ;  vain  of  powers,  which  it  never  polTefled 
ftruggling  to  exert  them  ;  and  hinguifhing  in  weaknefs.  ^ 

’  Amidft  the  multitude  of  carelefs  and  unequal  productions,  which  are  eve 
'ty  day  ifliiing  from  the  prefs,  it  is  a  pleafure  to  meet  with  a  performance,  in 
every  refpeCt,  fo  valuable  as  that  before  us.  Mr  Whitaker  vies  in  merit  with 
our  mod  celebrated  hidorians ;  and  his  talents  appear  fo  formidable,  as  to 
render  it  a  matter  of  doubt,  whether  he  may  not  bear  away  from  them  the 
^alm  ofhidory. 

'An  Examnation  of  ^Dr  Reid's  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind,  on  the  Principles  of 
Common  Eenfe ,  Dr  Beattie's  Efay  on  the  Nature  and  Immutahility  of  Truth ; 
and  DrOfiiktliTs  Appeal  to  Common  Senfe,  in  behalf  of  Religion.  By  Jofeph 
Priedley,  L.  L.  D.  F.  R.  S.  London,  Johnfon ;  Edinburgh,  Creech,  &c. 

Concluded  from  our 

\  * 

WE  arc  now  fo  much  accudomed  to  the  gallant  achievements  of  Dr 
Triedley,  that,  upon  his  own  principles  of  afTociation,  we  cannot 
fuppofe  him  engaging  a  foe,  without  a  folemn  prelude  to  the  battle.  He 
rec^s  to  our  minds  the  antient  knights-errant,  or  their  fpurious  fuccedbrs, 
the  modern  duellids,  among  whom  it  was  ufual,  immediately  before  the 
conObat,  to  declare,  by  fainting  or  lliaking  hands,  that  they  were  free  from 
perfonal  malice,  and  only  met  together  with  the  generous  intention  of  ho 
nourably  cutting  one  anothers  throats.  We  have  nothing  to  reprehend,  in  the 
obfervations  with  which  our  author  makes  his  entrance.  Opinions  and  habits, 
whether  good  or  bad,  are  feldom  datlonary,  but  continually  gaining  orlodng 
ground.  Mr  Locke’s  curfory  view  of  the  original  date  and  conditution  of 
the  mind,  prevailed  for  a  conliderable  period,  till  his  account  of  the  manner 
and  means,  by  which  his  tabula  raja  was  imprefled  with  all  the  characters 
which  it  was  afterwards  found  to  contain,  appeared  abfolutely  unequal  to  the 
'  talk  which  he  affigned  it,  and  obliged  reviving  Philofophy  to  explore  other 
refources.  Already  the  enemy,  armed  with  thofe  very  weapons  which  Mr 
Lo^e  had  provided  for  her  defence,  had  demoli died  her  out- works,  and  bloc 
kaded  her  citadel,  to  which,  as  her  lad  afylum,  (he  was  now  retired,  con 
Icious  that  both  mud  periih  together.  Nay,  (he  feemed  in  doubt,  whether 
any  place  was  left  for  her,  in  ^e  whole  extent  of  nature,  or  not.  For, 
artful  leader  of  the  infurgents,  by  falfe  carelTes  and  perfidious  blandilh 
inents,  had  felaed  her  perfon  in  an  unguarded  moment,  and  whirled  her 
crtmnd  fo  long  and  fo  rapidly,  that,  fatigued  and  giddy  with  the  vertiginous 
motion,  ihe  neither  knew  where  nor  what  (he  was ;  fuch  appears  to  have 
been  her  fituation,  when  Common  Senfe  dept  in  to  her  relief.  This  faithful 
aoxiliary  (howed  her  where  (he  might  fafely  dand,  and  repell  the  encroach¬ 
ing  foe  with  advantage.  From  that  important  crilis,  Ihe  has  recovered  her 
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territories  and  been  tnYtnelble  to  all  their  ftratagems  and  all  their  efforts. 
Dr  Pricftleyohoweyer,  is  \eticly  apprehehfive,  left  this  interloper  (honld  aA 
fcrt  her  empire  over  all  the  feven  iciences,  and  reduce  the  laborious  talk  of 
thinking,  to  the  eafier  operation  of  gratuitous  belief.  Nay,  he  trembles,  left 
(he  (hould  introduce  implicit  faith  into  religion,  and  paftivc  obedience  into 
politics;  innovations,  which',  without '  doubt,  muft  finally  fubvert  every  fa- 
cred  and  civil  privilege  ofthefe  united  kingdoms.  The  principles  of  d^po- 
tifm  and  hierarchy  have  ftill  many  adherents  in  Scotland  ;  and  how  could 
thefe  dangerons  maxims  be  more  artfully  or  fuccefsfully  propagated  than  by 
the  intervention  of  Common  Senfe  ?  We  wiM,  however,  venture  to  prophe- 
'cy,  without  infpiration,  that,  if  the  firitifti  conftitution  remains  inviolable, 
till  Common  Senfe  gives  her  fandtion  to  implicit  faith  and  paflivc  obedience, 
the  fixed  order  of  narurc,  the  paft  duration  of  heaven  and  earth,  will  be 
but  a  moment,  a  trifle,  when  compared  with  its  permanency  and  inte* 
grity. 

After  feme  remonftrances  againft  the  infolence  and  arrogance  of  his  op¬ 
ponents,  (which  can  never  be  too  frequently  repeated  by  an  author  fo 
deft  and  gentle),  he  complains  moft  pathetically  of  the  difficulties  which  he 
finds  in  reducing  his  obfervations  on  Dr  Ofwald  to  method  and  order.  For 
that  gentleman,  according  to  him,  is  a  writer,  fo  loofe  and  incoherent, 
that  he  cannot  be  followed  by  any  regular  plan. 

From  infolence  and  arrogance,  the  DoAor  will  be  amply  vindicated,  by  the 
teftimony  of  all  who  have  the  pleafurc  to  know  him ;  a  pleafure,  which  we  are 
forry  to  add,  we  cannot  boall ;  nor  do  we  remember  to  have  obierved  that 
‘loofenefs  and  incoherency  in  perufing  the  Appeal  to  common  fenie,  which 
’feems  to  have  involved  the  tntelledual  powers  of  Dr  Prieftley  in  fo  much 
confufion.  But  authors  may  fometimes  be  indulged  with  opportunities  tor 
difplay  the  exuberancy  of  their  imagination,  by  creating  difficulties,  that 
they  may  difeover  equal  or  fuperior  art  in  removing  them. 

'  Accordingly,  after  mature  deliberation.  Dr  Prieftley,  for  his  laft  cam¬ 
paign.  propoTcs  the  following  plan  of  operations :  FiHl.  to  give  a  hiftory 
of  this  new  fcience  as  deduced  by  Dr  Ofwald.  Secondly,  to  explain  the 
nature  and  extent  of  it.  After  which,  he  is  to  fhow,  more  particularly,  the 
‘  relation  it  bears  to  reafoning,  and  point  out  fome  particular  applications 
that  Dr  Ofwald  has  made  of  it. 

Having  thus  pointed  out  dur  path,  he  next  favours  us  with  an  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  intends  to  profecutc  the  journey.  We  had  long 
been  convinced,  that  invention  was  not  the  particular  excellency  of  Dr 
Prieftley;  we  therefore  agree  with  him,  that,  if  he  has  any  taknt  at  all,  it 
muft  be  a  talent  for  airangement.  But,  inftead  of  altering  the  pofidon  of 
.  Dr  Ofwald’s  words,  and  placing  them,  as  lie  promifes,  nearer  together,  we 
fhould  rather  adviie  him  to  follow  the  venerable  example  of  Aufonius,  and 
compile  a  Cen^o  Nuptialis  from  Blackmore’s  Prince  Arthur,  Glover’s  Leo¬ 
nidas,  or  fome  other  indigenous  produdion  of  equal  merit,  like  the  Latin 
poet  from  Virgil’s  -^ncid.  To  this  labour  we  would  more  willingly  excite 
him,  becaufe,  m  purfuing  it,  he  may  fupport  his  theory  by  his  experience; 
3nd,  we  need  not  add,  that,  in  refearches  which  demand  experiment,  he 
has  always  been  mod  fuccelsful.  But,  if  this  tafk  fhould  not  pleafe,  the  a- 
nagram,  the  acrofttc,  the  rebus,  the  conundrum  afford  a  noble  field  for 
I  the  cxercifc  of  his  genius.  Thefe  are  the  only  remarks  of  importance  which 
I  occur  to  us  upon  that  fcdlion,  which  he  entitles,  The  Hiftory  of  ConmiOQ 
Seni'e,  and  from  which,  it  we  abftra^  what  belongs  to  Dr  Gfwald,  our  rt- 
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marks  will  be  found  at  lead  as  important,  as  the  fe<5Hon  Itfelf.  We  have 
next,  from  Dr  Ofwa!d*s  own  words,  arranged  according  to  the  talent,  and  m 
the  manner  of  our  author,  a  recapitulation  of  the  nature,  limits,  and  gencv 
ral  ufe  of  common  fenfe.  Whether  Dionyfius  of  Halicamaflus,  in  his  treatifc 
on  the  Podtion  or  Words,  gives  a  fanftion  to  fuch  wanton  liberties,  as 
■Dr  Pricftley  has  taken  in  iranfpofmg  thofe  of  Dr  Ofwald,  we  do  not 
pretend  to  decide:  Yet,  we  may  almoft  venture'" to  affirm,  that,  with  the 
lame  licentious  freedom,  any  man  may  be  made  to  fay  any  thing.  The  1- 
liad  of  Homer  may  be  extradcd  from  the  demonflrations  of  Euclid:  The 
Principles  of  political  liberty  from  the  Leviathan  of  Hobbes ;  and  the  defence 
of  innate  ideas  from  Mr  Lock’s  EfTay.  Thcfc  are  the  means  by  which  Dr 
.  Prieftley  endeavours  toconvid;hisantagoni(l  of  inconfiflencyandfluduation. 

It  mull  indeed  be  confeffed,  that  Dr  Ofwald  has  frequently  expreffcd ' 
himfelf  with  more  temerity,  and  lefs  caution  than  either  of  the  former  two. 
Yet,  though  labouring  under  this  difadvantage,  though  quoted  at  the  mer¬ 
cy  of  Dr  Pricftley,  we  leave  his  account  of  common  fenfe  to  the  fcrutiny  of 
the  liberal  and  ingenious,  in  full  confidence,  that  it  will  neither  be  mifun- 
derftood  nor  difapproved.  What  haslikewife  been  faid  concerning  the  fuf* 
ficiency  and  univerfality  of  the  principles  of  common  fenfe,  even  according 
to  Dr  Prieftley’s  edition,  paay  be  fubmitted  to  the  fame-  tribunal,  notwitl^ 
ftanding  the  wife  and  charitable  obfervations  concerning  infallibility  and 
perfecution*  with  which  our  author  concludes  the  fedion.  Unprovoked 
malice,  when  effe^ual,  is  an  objc<ft  of  horror  and  deteftation ;  but,  when 
confeious  of  impotence  and  difappointmeDt,.it  returns  to  wreck  its  vengeance 
on  the  bofom  of  its  enterlainer,  what  a  defpicable  figure  does  it  make?  To 
divide  and  conquer,  is  a  received  maxim  as  well  among  philofophers  as  po¬ 
liticians  :  Our  candid  Examinator,  with  equal  ikill  and  felicity,  had,  in  tlu 
three  former  fe^ions,  attempted,  by  confronting  Dr  Ofwald  with  himfelf, 
to  render  one  pafTage  fubvcrfive  of  another :  Next,  to  deprive  him  of  his 
allies,  by  ihowing,  that  the  terms  upon  which  they  had  been  engaged, 
were  not  only  difterent,  but  irreconcilable:  And,  laftly,  to  create  a  general 
prepofTeffion  agatnft  the  perfon  of  his  opponent,  by  feleding  fome  pafTages 
which  feemed  to  him  to  breathe  a  fpirit  of  perfecution.  Diffident,  however, 
of  fuccefs  in  the  two  laft  enterprizes,  he  refumes  the  firft.  Dr  Ofwald’s  in¬ 
fallible  guide  has,  as  we  are  told,  its  natural  imperfections,  and  is  fufeep- 
tible  of  improvement.  Had  Dr  Ofwald  explicitly,  and  without  any  figure 
of  fpeech,  maintained  the  infallibility  of  common  fenfe,  or  any  other  facul¬ 
ty  of  human  nature,  he  might  indeed  have  rendered  himfelf  obnoxious  to 
the  imputation  of  inconfiftency.  But  no  fuch  infallibility  has  ever  been  claim¬ 
ed,  either  by  him,  or  by  any  other  who  alferts  the ,  reality ,  necellity,  and 
inftuence  of  common  fenfe.  It. is  enough  for  us,  that  our  powers,  whether 
of.  perceiving  or  judging,  arc  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  our  frame,  and 
fuitable  to  our  fphere  of  aCtion.  When  an  honeft  and  ingenuous  inquirer, 
finds  difficulties  in  any  particular  paftage  of  an  author,  he  tries  to  explain  it, 

'  either  by  judging  of  it  from  the  general  fpirit  of  the  book,  or  by  comparing 
it  with  difterent  paflages,  that  the  one  may  elucidate  the  other.  Dy  Prieib 
ley’s  condud  is  quite  the  reverfe ;  becaufe  his  end  was  not  to  enligluen,  but ! 
.  to  envelop,  the  fubjeCt  of  his  inquiry.  This  is  a  fpecimen  of  his  phtlqfophi- 
cal  criticifm,  which,  doubtlefs,  muft  highly  recommend  the  leCjtures  drii* 
▼ered  by  him  on  that  fubjeCt  in  the  academy  at  Warrington.  Thefe  Icc*. 
lures  he  has  been  gracioufly  pleafed  to  prooufe  the  public  •,  and,  it  is  hoped 
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the  reception  will  be  fuitable  to  their  merit.  But,  to  return,  though  com¬ 
mon  fenfe,  as  far  as  its  province  extends,  and  where  it  cannot  be  fupplied 
by  any  other  fubftitute,  be  recognized  as  a  faithful  and  falutary  guide,  ftill 
it  may  be  obfeure  by  negligence  or  defuetude ;  ftill  it  may  be  progreflive  and 
fufceptible  ot  culture ;  chough  Dr  Beattie  tells  us  that  it  rifes  to  maturity 
aimoft  without  any  care  of  ours,  he  neither  denies  that  its  province  may 
‘  be  enlarged  as  the  fphere  of  our  obfervations  is  extended,  nor  that  intuitive 
truths  may  be  perceived  with  a  greater  force  and  energy,  in  proportion 
as  they  are  frequently  and  uniformly  reviewed.  It  is  a  maxim  eftablifhed 
upon  general  experience,  that  malevolence  becomes  more  outrageous  and 
more  apparent,  in  proportion  as  the  means  of  its  gratification  are  lefs  in  its 
power.  As  Dr  Prieftley  feels  the  force  of  common  fenfe  in  continual  oppo- 
fition  to  his  theory,  his  manner  of  writing  becomes  more  embittered,  and 
his  obfervations  more  acrimonious.  Dr  Ofwald  had  attempted  to  (how 
that  the  obvious  and  leading  truths  of  religion  and  morality,  were  not  pro- 
i  per  fubjefts  of  metaphyfical  difquifition,  nor  of  logical  refearches,  but  im¬ 
mediately  recognizable  by  thole  powers  which  the  greateft  number  of  man¬ 
kind  pofTefs  and  exert.  The  exiftence,  character,  and  government  of  God, 
the  duties  which  we  owe  to  him,  to  ourfclves,  and  to  our  neighbours,  arc 
of  too  much  importance  to  be  the  refults  of  tedious  and  abftra^l  fpeculations. 

Had  the  wife  and  gracious  Father  of  the  univerfe  placed  the  rules  of  mo¬ 
ral  action  fo  remote  from  the  foul,  the  critical  feafons  of  performing  our 
duty  mufthave  expired  before  the  duty  itfelf  could  be  afeertained :  Nay,  by 
the  greateft  number  of  mankind,  whofe  intellcdhial  powers  lie  aimoft  torpid 
for  want  of  excrcife,  and  who  arc  too  ’much  in^rofled  by  the  importunities 
of  immediate  and  perfonal  exigencies,  to  find  Icifure  for  exploring  the  final 
caufes  of  adtion,  their  duty  could  never  have  been  afeertained.  But,^thoagh 
we  fhould  admit  them  to  have  leifure  and  capacity  fufficient  for  inveftigating 
final  caufes,  ftill  it  is  denied,  that  any  idea,  whether  of  religious  or  moral 
obligation,  could  refiiit  from  fuch  a  ferutiny,  however  fuccelsful.  The 
higheft  point  of  moral  perfedtion  to  which,  it  could  condudl  usj  would  be 
to  regulate  our  deportment  by  perfonal  utility.  But,  if  this  were  a  motive 
to  moral  or  religious  duty,  the  hypocrite,  who  ferves  God  for  what  he  can 
get,  or  the  knave,  who  cheats  the  world  and  eludes  civil  punifhment,  might 
be  pronounced  ftridtly  religious  and  moral. 

Duties  arc  diftinguiftied  by  Cicero  into  two*  dififerent  clafTes ;  the  one  may 
be  called,  in  our  language*  perfedt  or  ultimatc'officcs  of  morality,  becanfe 
they  are  in  themfelves  fupremely  eligible,  and  performed  on  their  own  ac- 
ftouQi  alone ;  the  other  may  be  termed  middle  or  inftrumental  duties ;  be- 
caufe  a  reafon  may  be  given  why  they  arc  performed.  This  diftindfion  is 
recognized  by  every  human  heart,  when  its  native  feelings  are  properly 
chenihed  and  cultivated ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  it  is  no  more  eomprehen- 
fible  by  reafon,  than  the  objedls  of  corporeal  perception,  independent  of 
fenfe.  *  *  ,  . 

What  logical  dedudfion  could  ever  convince  us,  that  God  himfelf,  though 
difeovered  to  be  the  univerfal  benefador,  is  fupremely  amiable,  or  that  be¬ 
nevolence  exerted  by  one  man,  ought  to  infpire  another  with  graUtude  ! 
From  what  procefs  of  reafoning  are  we  made  fenfible  of  the  obligations 
which  wc  owe  to  fociety  in  general,  to  our  country,  to  our  friends  and 
kindred  f  But,  if  thefe  intoii^  fentiments  of  our  relation  to  God  and  naturo 
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he  not  arigi&ally  didatcd  by  reafon,  much  lefs  can  they  be  produced  by 
iociation.  For,  though  we  fliould  grant  the  caules  of  fhch  afTeciations  to 
be  fufficiently  general  and  uniform  in  their  influences,  we  cannot  admit, 
that  the  aflbciations  themfelves,  even  when  fuppofed  to  be  formed, 
powerful  enough  to  produce  a  moral  conflltution,  and  (leady  enough  tQ 
Boaintain  a  couKe  of  aAion  agreeable  to  flich  a  chara^er. 

If  any  perfon  could  have  euablifned  this  theory  above  the  reach  of  hefita? 
tion,  it  mufl  have  been  Dr  Hartley :  Hut,  upon  furveying  his  account  of 
it,  we  can  only  regret,  that  fo  much  genius  (hould  have  been  exerted,  and 
foch  profulion  of  learning  difplayed,  to  no  purpole.  If  Qur  author  does  not 
underfland  what  Dr  Ofwald  means  by  the  oeconomy  of  grace,  let  him  afk 
any  child  who  has  been  properly  educated  in  Chrilliaii  principles,  and  he 
will  inform  him,  that  it  is  the  condu^  of  God,  according  to  the  plan  of  our 
redemption,  for  the  recovery  and  falvation  of  fouls.  But,  of  this  he  who 
admits  not  the.  atonement  as  an  article  of  his  creed,  may  well  be  igno¬ 
rant. 

When  Dr  Prieflley  afferts,  that  moral  obligations  were  never  difputed, 
his  ignorance  is  beneath  rebuke.  Did  not  the  fceptics,  formerly  enumerated,  i 
diipute  both  the  foundation  and  obligations  of  morality?  Does  not  Mr 
Hobbes  refblve  them  into  the  powers  of  the  ntan;^  collected  in,  and  cxert^ 
by  the  civil  magiflrate  ?  A  more .  recent  author  tells  us,  that  they  artfe 
iirom  the  perception  of  qualities  ufeful  or  agreeable  to  ourfelves  or  others ; 
but  endeavours  to  fubvert  his  own  hypothec  by  Ihowing,  that,  in  different 
nations,  the  dlwriity  of  moral  phacnomena  is  too  great  to  admit  of  a  folu- 
tion  from  the  vuniform  operations  of  eftablifhed  principles,  however  gene¬ 
ral  or  comprehenflve.  Have  then  moral  obligations  never  been  diiputed  ? 

It  is  true,  men  of  fpcculation  have  generally  agreed  lo  acknowledge  in 
words  the  reality  and  force  of  moral  obligations ;  but  Dr  FrieiUey  himfelf 
confeffes,  that  opinions  concerning  the  fource  of  thole  obligations  have  beeQ 
differeux.  Now,  the  ideas  of  their  nature  and  force  mutt  of  necelGty  be 
varied,  according  to  the  variety  of  fources  from  whence  they  are  imagined 
to  be  derived.  He  who  deduces  them  from  feif-love,  can  have  no  other 
idea  of  moral  obligation,  but' the  delire  of  perfonal  utility  or  pleafure.  He 
who  fixes  difintereiied  benevolence  as  the  foui  cc  of  moral  conduct,  can  have 
no  ether  notion  of  its  obligation,  but  the  defire  ot  co-operatkig  tor  the  ge¬ 
neral  ,good.  It  may  thermore  be  demanded,  what  general  idea  can  be  en- 
Slrtamcd  of  any  obligation,  which  differs  in  its  nature  and  for^e,  according 
to  the,  diverfity  and  influence  of  thofe  lources  from  which  it  is  fuppofed  to' 
derive  its  authority  ? 

men  of  fuch  different  opinions,  ^hen  they  fpeak  of  moral  obligations, 
agpree  in  any  thing  but  words,  unlels  there  be  foine  principle,  abfolutely  In¬ 
dependent  upon  wir  fpcculations,  which  impreffes  the  I'enCe  of  indifpeufibl^  < 
duty  on  fouls?  But,  had  thefe  fentiments  been  produced  by  reafoning 
or  affociation,  they  muff  have  been  varied  according  to  the  caufes  by  which  J 
they  mere  hdpired.  This,  however,  is  not  found  tor  be  the  cafe ;  the  felfilh 
phsloiopher  r^ogniaet  Uk  force  of  benevolence ;  the  theoretical  philanthro  i 
pift,  fecli  the  influence  of  private  regards ;  the  plUegmatic  votary  of  redi- 
tudeif  efun  tranfported  to  ecffacy  by  the  charms  of  moral  beauty ;  and  the  J 
catbufiaftic  admirer  of  thefe  internal  attradions  feels:  hb  condud  frequenter  4 
^detemuAid  by  the  ftoefe  wd projpuety  o£  s^Uon•  Whence  then  fuch  a*  < 
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nJformity  of  fentiments  amidft  fucli  dlverfity  of  opinions,  but  from  the 
inrerpofitions  of  common  fenfe. 

To  explore  the  fource  of  ethical  reality  and  beauty,  any  where  elfe,  is  to 
open  your  eyes  for  the  reception  of  found,  or  your  cars  for  the  fenfation  of 
light  or  colours.  We  arc  neither  obliged  nor  intcrefted  to  defend  every  par¬ 
ticular  word  or  palTage  of  Dr  Ofwald.  Human  nature  is  ftill  at  a  great 
didance  from  perfection,  .and,  if  the  artificer  be  fallible,  his  compofition 
mull  be  (1111  more  imperfeCl.  Let  it  iufHce  to  (how,  that  Dr  Ofwald’s  gene¬ 
ral  defign  is  laudable,  and  that  it  is  executed  with  a  degree  of  learnings  vi¬ 
gour,  and  good  fenfe,  which  entitles  its  author  to  the  gratitude  and  cltecm 
of  his  country. 

Dr  Prieftley,  in  the  6th  feCtion  of  his  animadverfions  on  the  appeal,  has 
collected  a  great  many  paflages  from  that  treatifo,  which  he  calls  incroach-' 
ments  of  common  feme  upon  the  province  of  reafon.'  It  is,  perhaps,  no  eafy 
matter  to  adjuft  with  accuracy  the  boundaries  of  thefe  contiguous  powers, 
bccaufe  their  fpheres  are  more  or  lefs  contracted,  according  to  the  habits 
and  circumftances  of  the  perfons  in  whom  they  fubfift.  A  logician,  enu¬ 
red  to  the  practice  of  his  art,  defpifes  every  truth  which  he  has  not  acqui¬ 
red  by  laborious  ferutiny,  and  remote  deduction.  A  fcnfible  mechanic,  or 
untutored  peafant,  who  have  been  diverted  from  abfiraCt  thinking,  and  from 
purfr.ing  a  feries  of  rational  conclufions,  by  the  necelTary  occupations  of 
life,  think  the  firft  and  mod  obvious  conceptions  of  their  minds  to  be  the 
cleared  and  mod  unquefiionable  upon  every  emergency  ;  and,  except  with 
regard  to  matters  of  faCt,  which  are  new  and  ftrange,  they  admit  every 
ccnclufioD,  with  hefitation  and  dubiety,  proportioned  to  the  number  of  in¬ 
termediate  ideas,  which  were  found  nccelTary  to  prove  it.  Nor  is  the  promp¬ 
titude  with  which  they  receive  the  one,  nor  the  reluClance  with  which  they 
acknowledge  the  other,  ^^^thout  its  foundation  in  nature.  ,  Why  ihould  it 
be  doubted,  that  reafon,  in  a  date  of  incelTant  culture  and  exertion,  may 
fuperfede  inftinct,  in  a  great  many  indances,  where  it  would  otherwife  ope¬ 
rate  ?  On  the  contrary,  when  they  are  more  particularly  attentive  to  the 
inftinCtive  informations  of  nature,  reafon  becomes  more  languid  in  her  ex¬ 
ertions,  ana  lefs  confident  in  their  refults«  This  we  know  to  be  true  of  our 
corporeal  fenfes.  The  eye  and  ear  are  more  acute  and  exquifite  in  their  per¬ 
ceptions,  as  they  are  more  frequently  exercifed,  and  more  attentively  con- 
fulted.  Can  any  reafon,  then,-  be  affigned  why  the  fame  diverfities  from  the 
fame  caufes  may  not  as  well  take  place  in  our  internal  as  in  our  external  oe.- 
conomy?  The  being  and  attributes  of  the  Deity,  the  general  and  particular 
adininillration  of  providence,  the  accountability  of  man,  the  immortality 
of  the  foul,  the  rewards  and  punilhments  of  a  future  life,  may  be  in  fome 
raeafure  obje^ls  of  rational  invefiigation.  And,  amongfi  thofe  who  can  on¬ 
ly  be,  argued  into  fenfe  and  virtue,  this  lad  rcfource  ought  to  be  tried. 
But  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  one  glance  of  external  nature,  one  rc- 
trofpe^  of  its  own  powers,  will  imprefs  every  ingenuous  and  illiterate  mind 
with  a  clearer  and  more  permanent  and  operative  convidlion,  than  all  the 
arguments  of  all  the  reafoners  from  Plato  to  Dr  Clark. 

-  Our  author’s  prediledion  for  his  own  Inditutes,  which  has  induced  him 
.to  quote  them  fo  frequently,  and  with  fuch  paternal  tendernefs,  is  natural 
and  excufable,  though  he  appears  rather  to  have  been  their  midwife  than 
their  parent.  Why  ihould  the  felf-enamoured  NarcifTus  be  hindered,  tho^ 
j^ut  for  a  fingle  moment,  from  the  contemplation  of  his  own  tranfpoxting 
VoL.  IJL  LI  ' 
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image  ?  Let  it  not  be  whifpcred  to  Mr  Hume,  that  the  author  of  this 
matchlefs  produdion  declares  it  a  fufficient  anfwer  to  all  that  has  been  faid 
againft  religion  by.  that  elegant  writer,  and  fubtile  rcafoner,  'left  a  fmile  of 
involuntary,  though  juft,  contempt  fhould  (how  the  Do<ftor  how  little 
weaker  iniidels  have  to  fear  from  his  moft  formidable  oppofition  ; 

Non  tali  auxilio,  nec  defenforibus  iftis 

Tempus  eget.—  ,  Virg, 

,  We  are  willing  to  allow  this  ineftimable  work,  this  oracle  of  truth,  this 
quintefcence  of  divine  and  human  knowledge,  all  the  merit  it  can  claim;  yet 
wedefpair  of  finding  it  able  to  remove  all  the  doubts,  or  diffipate  all  theferu- 
plcs  which  fpeculation  may  fuggeft  and  entertain  concerning  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  truths  of  religion,  whether  natural  or  revealed.  When  Dr  Prieftley,  or 
any  one  clfe,  by  the  mere  forc6  of  logical  dedu^lion,  has  anfwered  all  the 
objedlions  againft  the  being  and  operations  of  God,  which  are  offered  by  the 
author  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature,  faid  to  be  \vritten  by  the  Marquis  dc  Mi- 
rabaud,  all  thofe  againft  his  moral  attributes,  which  are  propofed  by  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  and  wll  the  arguments  in  defence  of  the  Manichaean  herefy  urged 
by  MrBayle,  thenihall  it  be  granted,  and  not  till  then,  that  ratiocination  may 
infpire  fuch  convidions  as  will  engage  the  heart,  and  adluate  the  foul.  But, 
at  prefent,  we  may  fafely  appeal  to  fadland  experience,  whether,  in  this  age 
and  country,  we  have  not  feen  the  number  of  pradfical  believers  decreafe  in 
proportion  as  the  number  of  abftradf  reafoners  has  been  multiplied.  The 
remote  and  deliberate  conclufions  of  reafon  are,  in  general,  principles  too 
4:pld  and  feeble  for  the  inceffaiit  and  prefling  demands  of  adtive  life.  We  had 
laid,  that  fuch  informations  alone  ought  to  be  expedled  from  infiindt,  as 
could  he  derived  from  no  other  fource ;  We  now  add,  that  to  this  clxfs 
belong  all  the  effential  and  prevailing  principles  of  adlion.  For,  though 
thofe  could  be  difeovered  and  approved  by  reafon ;  yet  reafon  can  never 
^  give  them  fufficient  force  to  produce  their  ends,  and  redrefs  the  exigencies 
of  a  dependent  being.  Let  us  not  therefore  be  upbraided  with  the  incroach- 
ments  of  common  fenfe  upon  the  province  of  reafon,  till  it  has  been  proved 
that  the  fundjtions  afilgned  by  God  and  nature  to  the  former  can  be  more 
fuccefsfuljy  difeharged  by  the  latter.  This,  however,  is  not  the  only  nor 
the  moft  flagrant  accufation  inlinuated  againft  Dr  Ofwald,  We  are  told, 
that  his  common  fenfe  not  only  dethrones  reafon,  but  fuperfedes  the  ne- 
ceftity  of  revelation.  Let  Pr  Prieftley  and  his  adherents  themfclves  declare 
whether  fcnfiblc  and  ftrong  impreffions  of  the  being,  charafler,  and  govern¬ 
ment  of  God,  of  the  origin  of  man,jof  his  obligationsto  love  and  obey  the  father 
and  bencfadlor  of  the  uniyerfe,  of  the  connexion  between  virtue  and  hap- 
pinefs,  vice  and  mifery,  and  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  were  not  in 
the  human  mind  antecedent  to  revelation.  Were  they  not  taught  in  the 
fchooU  I  Pid  they  not  infiuepce  the  pradlice  of  mankind  ?  '  If  we  confult 
the  annals  of  pur  nature,  it  will  appear  that  thefe  principles,  however  cor¬ 
rupted  by  policy,  craft,  or  fuperftitioh,  were  too  uniform  to  be  diffufed  by 
tradition,  too  permanent  to  be  maintained  by  afibciation,  and  *too  univer- 
fally  felt  tp  refult  from  abftradf  reafon ing.’  What  then  can  thofe  impreffions 
be  but  the  fignatures  of  divinity  engraven  on  the  human  frame,  though  the 
^hara^er^  only  become  vifible  as  our  powers  are  expanded  to  maturity. 

-  We  hjpre  be  confronted  witfi  Mr  Locke’s  rcnitation  of  innate  prin- 
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tiples  ;  but,  there  is  a  wide  difFerence  between  principles  born  with  us, 
which  prefuppofe  antecedent  ideas,  and  fuch  as  natively  refult  from  a  pfo- 
greflive  conlHtution.  IF  it  be  inquired  at  what  period  the  conftitution  is 
lufficiently  developed  to  render  thofe  divine  fipjnatures  perceptible  ?  We  an- 
fwer,  that  its  evolution  depends  upon  circumftances ;  fometimes  it  happens 
fooner,  fometimes  later;  fometimes  it  is  unfolded  in  one  manner,  andfomc- 
times  in  another.  A  fa^u/a  rafa  is,  by  its  nature,  equally  fufceptible,  and  e- 
•  qually  retentive  of  all  impreilions  ;  which  is  not  the  cafe  with  the  human 
mind.’  There  are  in  our  nature  certain  principles,  neither  infpired  by  fenla- 
tion  nor  refle(^ion,  but  refulting  from  certain  reflex  or  fecondary  percep¬ 
tions,  occafioned  by  ideas  arifing  from  thefe  two  fources.  Though  the  fads 
colleded  by  Mr  Locke  to  difprove  connatural  principles  were  true,  his  argu¬ 
ment  would  not  be  conclufive.  It  is  univcrfally  allowed,  that  the  fweetefl: 
and  mildeft  taftes  are  originally  moft  agreeable  to  the  human  palate  ;  yet,  by 
the  force  of  habit,  rhubarb,  tobacco,  aflafoetida,  pungent  acids,  and  ar¬ 
dent  fpirits,  become  not  only  tolerable,  but  even  pleafant.  It  would,  how¬ 
ever,  be  unworthy  of  infant  credulity  to  believe  the  reports  of  legendary 
travellers, 

“  Who  tell  us  of  antres  vafl,  and  deferts  idle, 

“  And  of  the  Cannibals  that  each  other  eat 

“  The  Anthropophagi ;  and  men  whofe  heads 

“  Do  grow  beneath  their  Ihoulders.  ShakespearC. 

efpecially  when  fuch  fads  are  adduced  to  inforce  a  conclufion  more  incre¬ 
dible  than  themfelves,  that  to  man  there  appears  no  difference  of  adions  in¬ 
dependent  of  external  and  pofitive  appointment.  If  there  were  inftlndive 
principles  in  human  nature,  how  could  they  be  diflinguiflied  from  others, 
but  by  their  early  appearance,  their  inftantaneous  impulfe,  their  uniform, 
powerful,  and  general  influence  ?  Such  are  the  charaderiftics  of  inftinds 
in  fubordinate  natures;  and  it  is  certain  that,  in  the  frame  of  man,  there 
are  princip^les  tov/hich  thefe  charaderiftics  exadly  agree. 

When  the  Chriftian  revelation  firff  appeared  in  the  world,  it  was  not  a* 
mong  philofophcrs,  but  men  of  ordinary  capacities  and  attainments,  that  its 
earlieft  profelytes  were  gained ;  from  whence  we  may  conclude,  that  com¬ 
mon  fenfe,  far  from  fuperfeding  the  neceffity  of  fuch  a  difpenfation,  facili¬ 
tates  its  reception,  and  authenticates  its  didates.  All  the  faculties  of\he* 
human  mind  may  be  depraved  and  perverted.  It  is  therefore  necelfary  that 
the  will  of  God  Ihoiild  be  difeovered  to  man,  in  a  manner  as  little  capable 
of  pervertion  or  mifinterpretation  as  his  prefent  circumftances  can  admit. 
Dr  Prieftley’s  perfonal  refledions  upon  his  antagonift  are  equally  falfe  and 
unmanly.  In  this  fedion,  he  is  fo  full  of  challenges  and  defiances,  that  he 
appears  rather  to  be  a  metaphyfical  gladiator  than  a  philofopher.  The 
Church  of  Scotland,  though  fhe  admits*  a  perfonal  diftindion  in  the  divine 
nature,  has  yet  fo  frequently,  and  fo  explicitly  declared  one  fupremc  ef- 
fence  alone  to  be  the  objed  of  her  worfhip,  that,  when  her  enemies  repeat; 
againft  her  the  dreadful  charges  of  polytheifm  and  idolatry,  the  only  return 
which  fhe  can  make,  or  they  deferve,  is  to  tell  them,  that  fuch  accufations 
are  of  their  father  the  devil,  who  was  a  liar  from  the  beginning.  Th$ 
reader  will  ceafe  to  be  fhoked  with .  this  indignation,  when  he  is  informed 
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that,  in  the , performance  which  we  now  review,  malignant  and  voluntary 
falfehoods  are  no  rarities. 

Our  author’s  ironical  conjedtorcs  concerning  the  happy  effects  of  Dr 
Ofwald’s  principles  upon  the  world  in  general,  and  his  pariih  in  particular, 
are  fo  mean  and  impertinent,  that  we  are  perfuaded  the  warmed  admirers 
of  Dr  Priedley  cannot  read  them  without  laughing  or  blulhing. 

The  pariih  of  Dr  Ofwald,  like  all  other  parilhes,  confids  of  men  who 
have  the  infirmities  and  frailties  of  their  fpecies ;  but,  if  their  conduct  be 
not  as  exemplary  as  any  in  the  country  w'here  they  are  fituated,  heaven  and 
earth  will  witnefs  for  their  pador,  that  it  is  not  his  fault.  Can  Dr  Pried- 
ley’s  confciencc  yield  him  the  dune  agreeable  tedimony  ?  Sure  we  are,  that, 
if  the  principles  which  he  delivers  from  the  pulpit  be  like  thofe  which  he 
fends  from  the  prefs,  the  hearers  who  receive  them  with  fatisfadlion  may 
with  as  much  propriety'  be  called  the  difciples  of  Confucius  as  of  Jefus 
Chrid.  Dr  Ofwald  had  endeavoured  to  fhow,  that  the  elTential  and  funda. 
mental  truths  of  religion,  being  intended  for  the  mod  general  and  impor¬ 
tant  purpofes  relative  to  the  prefent  and  future  date  of  our  exidence,  were 
not  to  be  deduced  from  remote  and  obdrufe  principles,  which  mud  have 
rendered  them  ufelefs  to  the  majority  of  mankind,  or  languid  and  ineffec¬ 
tual  in  the  few  by  whom  they  were  underdood,  but  placed- in  opw*n  profped 
to  the  foul,  and  within  the  Umits  of  every  capacity. 

To  Ihow  the  debility  of  reafon,  compared  wuth  the  power  of  common 
fenfe,  in  exploring  topics  of  this  kind,  Dr  Ofwald  fele<ded  the  exidence  of 
God  as  a  proper  indance,  which  has  generally  been  proved  by  the  obvious 
marks  of  intelligence  and  defign  to  be  difeovered  in  the  fabric  and  admini- 
dration  of  the  univerfe.  This  propofition  might,  in  the  Doctor’s  opinion, 
be  refuted  by  the  old  Epicuraean  argument  of  fortuitous  atoms,  which, 
paffing  through  an  eternal  feries  of  revolutions,  mud  at  lad  be  arranged 
and  modified  as  we  now  behold  them  in  the  frame  of  nature ;  fince,  amongft 
an  infinitude  of  pcdible  forms  and  fituations  of  things,  this  mud  be  in¬ 
cluded.  In  anfwer  to  this.  Dr  Priedley  afferts,  that,  though  w^e  fhould 
fuppofe  pre-exident^atoms  in  motion,  yet  their  endlcfs  revolutions  could 
only  produce  new  combinations;  nor  is  it  poflible  to  conceive  that, by  thefe 
combinations,  they  could  ever  acquire  the  qualities  of  attraction,  repulfion, 
tnagnetifm;- electricity,  &c.  But,  is  Dr  Priedley  certain  that  thefe  qualities 
could  not  in  feme  degree  be  eternally  inherent  in  the  primordia  of  nature  I 
or  can  he  determine  all  the  poffible  effects  of  material  qualities  in  all  podible 
combinations  ?  If  he  is  able  to  do  this,  we  need  feek;  no  further  for  the 
being  of  a  God,  for  we  have  found  it  in  himfelf.  Till  we  can  determine  with 
certainty  what  qualities  arc  effentially  inherent  in  matter,  and  what  new 
povsrers  may  or  may  not  refult  from  them,  through  an  endlefs  fucceffion  of 
'  viciflltudes,  Dr  Priedley ’s  anfwer  will  avail  him  very  little.  Whoever  wifh* 
es  to  fee  this  topic  more  profoundly  and  ingenioufly  treated,  will  find  his 
trouble  in  reading  the  id  and  2d  volumes  of  Dr  Abernethy’s  fermons  amply 
rewarded,  though  podibly  his  fcruples  not  obviated.  Perhaps,  howeve;, 
the  truth  is,  that,  whether  we  admit  or  deny  the  divine  interpofition,  no¬ 
thing  is,  nothing  can  be  contingent  or  fortuitous  in  the  univerfe.  The  on- 
'jy  queftion  is.  Whether  the  ncceffity  by  which  things  are  moved  and  or¬ 
dered  be  mechanical, '  or  intellectual  and  moral  ?  >  But,  we  forget  that  it 
'  becomes  us  to  be  moded.  Many  are  the  proofs  which  he  has  given  of  his 
'  logical  abilities  during  the  cotu-fe  of  this  Examination  ;  and,  as  an  argwntn^_ 
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turn  cruets^  he  is  kind  enough  to  inform  ui,  that  he  has  taught  logic  in  pro* 
priaperfona*  Still  let  him  teach  it,  if  he  can  find  thofe  who  are  ignorant  c- 
nough  to  be  inftruded  by  his  lelTons. 

Without  purfuing  our  author  any  further,  we  muft  once  more  remit  him 
to  the  Syftem  of  Nature,  the  works  of  Mr  Bayle,  and  thofe  of  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke;.  and  fince,  in  offering  defiance,  he  has  given  fuch  a  venerable 
precedent,  we  folemnly  defy  both  himfelf,  and  his  adherents,  to  obviate, 
by  reafon,  the  difficulties  which  thefe  authors  have  ftarted.  If  he  cannot 
do  this,  let  him  be  content  to  mortify  the  pride  of  fell-derived  knowledge, 
and  learn  the  being,  character,  and  government  of  God,  from  God  himfeif, 
fpeaking  in  the  confiitution  of  his  frame,  unlefs  he  Ihould  fufpedt  that  the 
.Teacher  might  dilhonour  the  pupil. 

We  have  formerly  afferted,  and  now  repeat,  that  we  neither  feel  ourfclvcs 
obliged  nor  inclined  to  adopt  every  opinion,  nor  to  defend  every  paffage  in 
DrOfwald’s  appeal.  Common  fenfe  may,  nay  muft  be  applied  .to' difqnifi- 
tions  of  ineffable  importance,  both  in  morals  and  theology  ;  becauie,  by  this 
channel,  the  Creator  feems  to  have  intended  that,  in  Ibme  particul^  in¬ 
quiries,  the  foul  could  only  obtain  clear,  fatisfa<Sfory,  and  permanent  con- 
vidion.  But,  though  common  fenfe  be  the  laft  refort  of  human  inveffi- 
gations,  it  is  yet  by  no  means  infallible.  Like  every  other  intelle&ual 
power,  it  is  fufccptible  of  perverfion  and  prejudice,  though  not  in  the  fame 
degree.  ‘Hence  it  is,  that  inquirers,  who  are  not  religiouily  attentive  to 
its  dictates,  who  have  contradled  habitual  prejudices,  or  who  behold  the  ob- 
je<ffs  of  its  cognizance  in  a  falfe  light,  may  be  feduced  into  error;  but  the 
diverfities  of  opinion  which  arife  from  accidental  circumffances,  are  gene¬ 
rally  far  from  being  dangerous.  We  particularly  regret,  that  Dr  Ofwald 
ihouldhave  fuppofedthe  poffibility  of  happinefs  independent  of  moral  worth. 
Pleafurable  fenfations  may  doubtlefs  be  felt  in  which  moral  worth  has  nei¬ 
ther  concern  nor  efficiency ;  but  thefe  fenfations  are  no  more  than  accidental 
and  temporary.  A  happinefs  which  is  adequate  to  the  capacity  of  its  'par¬ 
ticipants,  uninterrupted  in  its  fruition,  progreffive  in  its  nature,  and  eter¬ 
nal  in  .its  juration,  cannot  poffibly  arife  from  any  other  fource  but  moral 
worth.  Nay,  God  himl'elf  appears  to  us  infinitely  happy,  only  becauie  he 
is  infinitely  perfed.  Happinefs  without  perfedfion,  or  perfedion  without 
happinefs,  confidered  as  uniform  and  permanent  itates  of  eaifieuce,  are  no 
lefs  abfurd  than  the  idea  of  a  fquarc  circle;  for  felicity  is  only  perfedioa 
perceived  and  exerted. 

It  is  not  for  us,  limited  as  we  arc  by  our  prefent  plan,  to  enter  into  the 
depth  of  religious  myftery  with  the  two  antagoniffs  who  are  engaged  bt 
.  this  controveriy.  The  atonement,  the  new  birth,  and  other  topics  of  the 
fame  fublime  and  abllrufe  nature,  we  leave  to  be  difcuiled  by  others  whole 
leifure  and  abilities  more  effedually  qualify  them  for  fuch  arduous  talks. 
Neither  are  we  prepared  to  determine  how  far  it  was  confident  with  honour 
and  confcience,  for  one  of  Dr  Ofwald’s  declared  opinions  to  fubferibe  the 
Confeffion  of  Faith  acknowledged  by  the  Cliurch  of  Scotland,  as  the  ieole 
•  of  feripture  concerning  thofe  dodtrines  which  are  neceffary  to  falvatios. 
We  are,  however,  convinced,  from  the  tenor  of  his  life,  and  the  eminenc 
•virtues  which  adorn' his  charadter,  that  it  will  be  an  eafy  matter  for  him  to 
extricate  himfelf  from  this  pretended  dilemma;  for  he,  and  he  alone,  or 
fuch  as  are  impowered  and  qualified  by  him,  can  have  a  rigiit  to  explain‘]iis 
condudt,  ' 
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But,  though  we  were  both  ’  authorifed  and  inclined  to  enter  into  this 
tail,  how  is  Dr  Prieftley  entitled,  cither  as  a  man,  a  Chriftian,  or  an  c* 
clefiaftic,  to  demand  fuch  an  explication  ?  His  bufinefs  was  to  examine  v/he- 
ther  the  immediate  decifions  of  common  fenfe,  or  the  mature  and  deliberate 
conclufions  of  judgment,  preceded  and  aflilled  by  aflbeiation,  were  the  cri- 
tenon  of  truth.  What  then,  in  the  name  of  God,  what  had  Dr  Ofwald’s 
integrity  to  do  in  thequedion?  Would  our  author’s  theory  be  more  plau- 
fiWc,  or  his  arguments  more  cogent,  though  Dr  Ofwald  (hould  be  convidted 
of  the  duplicity  with  which  he  is  here  reproached  ?  Since,  therefore,  unge¬ 
nerous  indnuations  of  this  kind  could  have  no  influence  upon  the  general 
ftate  of  the  controverfy,  what  purpofe  could  they  ferve,  but  to  gratify  un¬ 
provoked  and  diabolical  malignity?  No  being  could  infpire  fuch  accufa- 
tions,  but  the  fame  infernal  fpirit  which  prompted  their  author  to  defends 
them. 

Let  then  the  angel  whom  he  ferves,  confpire  with  the  recriminations  of 
infulted  confcience  to  retort  upon  his  own  foul  the  opprobrium  which  he  fo 
wantonly  inflidls  upon  others.  To  underdand  this,  our  readers  muft  be  in¬ 
formed,  that  no  diflenting  minifter  is  permitted  to  exercife  his  fundtion  in 
England,  without  fubferibing  at  lead  36  articles  of  her  edablilhed  church. 
In  thofe  articles  are  fpecified,  verbatim,  the  unity  of  the  Supreme  Elfence, 
the  didindtion  and  equality  of  its  Perfons,  the  divinity  and  incarnation  of  the 
Son,  the  grand  expiatory  facrifice,  the  independence  and  immortality  of 
the  foul,  the  eternity  of  rewards  and  punifliments.  All  thefe  tenets,  except 
the  fird,  as  it  is  evident  from  his  Inditutes,  Dr  Priedley  has  expunged  from 
his  creed ;  fo  that  even  the  mean  and  detedible  fubterfuges  of  equivocation 
and  mental  refervation  are  not  left  him.  If  this  be  underdood  by  him  mcre- 
Jy  as  a  civil  form  of  acceffion  to  ecclefiadical  prerogatives,  why  did  he  not 
allow  the  fame  charitable  apology  to  his  brother  ?  But  if,  as  he  himfelf  ac¬ 
knowledges,  fubferiptions  of  this  kind  be  the  mod  folemn  of  all  oaths,  fure- 
ly  fuch  a  conduct. mud  be  the  bafed  and  mod  execrable  of  all  perjuries. 

As  a  weary  mariner  involved  in  a  temped,  whiid  the  vault  of  heaven 
flames  with  expanding  (heets  of  lightning,  and  the  watery  element  is  all  in 
agitation  around  him,  expits  in  the  profpeft  of  a  fubfiding  dorm  and  a 
neighbouring  harbour,  fuch  are  the  fenfations  which  we  feel  with  the  con- 
•cludon  of  Dr  Priedley’s  Examination  in  view.  Not  that  we  had  the  lead  rea- 
fon  to  fear  the  wreck  of  Common  Senfe,  from  ail  the  mimic  temped  which 
that  unfkilful  pilot  in  the  regions  of  intelleft  had  it. in  his  power  to  excite; 
butbecaufe  there  are  feafons  when  no ' catadrophe  can  be  fo  difagreeable  to 
the  mind,  as  vain  apparatus  and  unmeaning  noife.  * 

.Our  autjior  having  now  examined  the  culprits  in  quedion,  before  the  aw¬ 
ful  tribunal  of  aflbeiation,  and  pronounced  fentence  with  that  candid  and 
difpafldoned  temper  which  becomes  a  judge,  relblves  at  lad  to  transfer  the 
caufe  to  another  court.  And,  though  judgment  had  been  already  given, 
Jie  calls  upon  them  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  underdanding,  and  aflumes  Dr 
Price  as  his  afledbr  in  the  important  trial.  This  gentleman,  as  quoted  by 
Or  Priedley,  refers  our  perception  of  intuitive  truths  and  of  moral  phaeno- 
mena  to  the  underdanding. 

The  authors,  whofe  works  we  have  been  examining,  if  rightly  under- 
ftood,  will  not  be  found  to  hare  faidany  thing  fubverfive  of  the  fird  of  thefe 
poduonsi  from  all  they  have  aderted.  Common  fenfe,  as  employed  in  per- 
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ceiving  intuitive  truths,  may  be  a  povirer,  or,  if  you  pleafe,  a  mode  of  un-* 
derftanding  no  lefs  efTentiai  than  reafon,  but  prior  in  its  nature,  and  fupe- 
rior  in  its  office,  to  that  difcurfive  faculty.  Man,  however,  muft  not  only 
be  confidered  as  a  percipient  and  fpeculative  being,  but  likcwife  as  a  mor^ 

•  agent.  And,  as  the  functions  of  his  nature  are  thus  diverfified,  different 
powers  arc  necelTary  to  impel  and  conduct  him  in  either  capacity.  ■  ^  ^ 

We  have  formerly  had  an  opportunity  to  make  a  few  remarks  concerning 
the  fource  of  moral  obligation ;  and,  from  what  has  already  been  faid  on 
that  fubjeft,  it  appeared,  that  our  perceptions  of  moral  beauty  and  propri- 
ety  were  totally  different  from  thofe  of  truth  and  falfehood. 

.  In  fuch  refearches,  which  are  merely  fpeculative,  the  acquiefcence  of  the 
mind  arifes  only  from  a  clear  perception  of  the  relations  or  differences  of 
things,  and  terminates  in  the  fatisfadlion  ariffng  from  that  perception  alone. 
But  moral  pleafures  cannot  poffibly  refult  from  mere  relations  or  differences, 
however  various  or  multiform.  There  are  fentimeiits  of  d.dight  more  fu- 
blime  and  intenfe  than  any  which  can  be  infpired  by  the  moff  evident  ab- 
ftradl  truths,  ariffng  from  our  confeioufnefs  of  internal  arrangement,  of  un¬ 
tainted  innocence,  and  of  a  difpofftion  to  concur  in  promoting  the  put^ 
good :  But,  if  thefe  are  not  felt  when  their  proper  objects  are  prefented, 
cannot  pretend  to  excite  them,  nor  to  expoffulate  with  a  mind, which  is  not 
fufceptible  of  them.  In  every  fufpenfe  of  moral  a<ffion,  we  do  not  hefftate 
about  the  duty  to  be  performed,  but  concerning  the  object  of  that  duty. 
The  relations  of  humanity,  patriotiftn,  confanguinity,  friendlhip,  are  not 
like  thofe  of  ipace  and  quantity,  deducible  from  the  objects  themfelves,  by 
reafon,  but  are  felt  and  recognized  in  confequence  of  the  objed  when  pre¬ 
fented  to.  the  mind.  The  ftrongeft  advocate  for  truth,  as  the  fource  of  mo¬ 
rality,  that  has  ever  yet  appeared,  was  Mr  Woolafton,  who,  in  his  Religion 
of  Nature  Delineated,  affirms,  that  all  immorality  arifes  from  miffake,  or 
from  taking  things  to  be  different  from  what  they  really  are ;  hence  every 
man  who  lives  immorally,  may  be  faid  to  live  a  Hex  But  there  is  more  in 
vice  than  mere  miffake,  whether  voluntary  or  involuntary. 

We  hav^  formerly  entered  fo  ' minutely  into  this  queffion,  that  no  more 
remains  for  us  at  prefent  than  to  recommend  to  the  ferious  perufal  of  our 
readers  the  author  quoted  immediately  above,  where  they  will  find  a  fuffi- 
cient  refutation  of  the  point  which  he  intends  to  prove  in  the  arguments 
which  he  has  adduced  to  prove  it.  Not  that  he  wanted  either  genius  or 
learning;  but,  feduced  by  theory  from  common  fenfe,  his  error  was  equally 
obvious  to  others  and  incorrigible  in  himfelf.  Even  external  fenfations  are 
not  alw’ays  attended  with  impreffions  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  per¬ 
ceived.  On  the  contrary,  though  we  fenfibly  feel  through  what  organs 
they  pafs  to  the  mind,  yet  the  manner  in  which  they  are  communicated,  af¬ 
ter  Uie  fenfftive  organ  receives  the  impulfe,  is  abfolutely  infcrutable,  and 
left  to  conjeiffure.  But,  in  a  principle  which  is  equally  abffracled  from  mat¬ 
ter  and  from  organization,  even  the  organs  which  are  immediately  affedted 
by  internal  fenfation  cannot  be  particularized.  It  is,  therefore,  no  argu¬ 
ment  againff  a  moral  fenfe,  that,  along  with  the  moral  perceptions,  we  do 
not  feel  the  manner  in  which  they  are  communicated. 

The  relations  or  differences  perceived  in  things  are  by  no  means  diffin<ff 
from  the  things  themfelves,  but  are  really  nothing  elfe,  except  the  percep¬ 
tion  of  their  conffituent  parts,  their  permanent  qualities,  of  their  acciden- 
Jaj  modificatig^S;  compared  one  with  another.  Still,  it  is  reiterated,  that  the 
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perceptions  of  fenie  arc  conditutional,  relative,  and  arbitrary, '  It  is,  ia* 
deed,  a  favourite  doftrine  of  fcepticil'm,  that,  though  men  agree  in  names; 
yet  their  perceptions  of  colour,  found,  magnitude,  and  other  corporeal 
qualities  of  the  fame  kind,  may  be  different,  according  to  their  various  or¬ 
ganization.  -We  can  neither  admit  the  fame  divcrfity  of  feelings,  nor  the 
fame  variety  of  organization,  which  thefe  cautious  philofophcrs  pretend  to 
find. 

In  the  anatomy  of  the  human  frame,  no  fuch  diverfity  can  be  afcertain* 
cd;  and,  if  we  confult  the  adionsof  men,  in  confequence  of  certain  fen- 
fible  imprcflions,  they  will  appear  to  be  ftridly  analogous.  Minute  diffe¬ 
rences  in  the  organs  of  tafte  and  fmell,  may  render  ibme  flavours  or  o- 
dors  agreeable  to  one  perfon,  and  difagreeable  to  another;  yet,  even  this 
divcrfity  of  relifli  will  be  found  much  more  frequently  artificial  than  natu¬ 
ral.  But,  admitting,  for  argument’s  fake,  thole  diVerfitics  in  their  full  ex¬ 
tent,  and  granting  to  Dr  Prieftley,  that  fenfe  is  as  relative  and  arbitrary 
as  he  wilhcs yet,  in  his  turn,  he  mull  make  us  this  conccflion,  that  the  i- 
dcas  of  intelleft  are  derived  from  fenfe.  I'he  bafis  confequently  of  every 
relation  or  difference  muft  be  communicated  by  that  avenue. 

If  then,  the  original  accedes  be  fo  varioufly  formed,  and,  if  that  variety 
has  an  influence  fo  powerful  upon  the  objects  which  pafs  through  them, 
the  judgments  of  intellect  muff  undoubtedly  be  varied,  as  the  ideas  on 
which  they  are  founded  vary. 

It  will  be  of  no  avail  to  affirm,  that  general  cr  abftrad  ideas  are  identical 
in  all  minds,  and  at  all  periods ;  for,  without  attempting  any  difeuffioa 
concerning  the  nature  and  exiftence  of  thefe  abffraA  ideas,  it  muff  be  ac¬ 
knowledged,  that  general  ideas  are  formed  from  particular  obje^s,  and  ge¬ 
neral  propofltions  from  general  ideas.  The  varieties,  therefore,  of  exter¬ 
nal  fenfe,  if  fuch  varieties  there  be,  muff  neceffarily  pafs  to  the  incelle^,  and 
there  become  ingredients  of  every  idea,  and  every  propofition,  whether  ge¬ 
neral  or  particular.  If  we  reje^l  the  decifions  of  Common  Senfe,  then  to 
affirm  that  our  perceptions  of  truth  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  divine 
Being,  and  that  the  truths  thus  perceived  are  unchangeable  by  the  will  of  any 
being,  is  a  frincipii^  as  grofs  and  palpable  as  fophiffry  and  ignoranct 
can  exhibit.  '  - 

Human  intelle^  is,  upon  Dr  Prieftley’s  principles,  the  laff  refort  of  hu¬ 
man  decifions.  If  it  appeals  to  any  fuperior  Being,  independent  of  reve¬ 
lation,  or  to  the  nature  of  things  thcmfcivcs,  for  the  authenticity  of  its 
perceptions  and  judgements,  let  its  credentials  be  affigned ;  thefe,  however, 
we  drfy  Dr  Pricitlcy  to  produce.  That  the  intelle^  was  created  by  God, 
wc  acknowledge;  that  it  was  determined  by  him  to  a61  and  perceive  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  manner,  we  Jikewife  own;  but  it  will  neither  follow  from  this,  nor 
from  the  nature  of  the  obje^s  of  intelleiflual  perception,  that  we  judge  in 
the  fame  manner  with  our  Maker^  or  that  what  wc  perceive  to  be  true,  is 
eternally  and  immutably  fo. 

To  talk  of  abftrad  relations  or  differences,  independent  of  the  things 
or  ideas,  between  which  thofe  relations  or  differences  are  pretended  to  'ful)- 
fift,  is  unmeaning  jargon.  To  perceive  truth,  therefore,  as  the  divine  B** 
ing  perceiYcs,  it  is  to  perceive  it  in  its  prototypes,  or  in  the  divine  efle&ce  it* 
fclf.  • 

Bold  and  violent  affertions  will  prove  nothing,  the  Doftor  muff,  thcit* 
fore,  found  the  conclufion  upon  reafon,  which,  once  more,  wc  defy  him  » 
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do,  or  give  it  up.  It  is  natural  for  us  to  think  we  can  invefligate  the  fame 
condiift  in  others,  which  we  ourfclvcs  have  purfued,  as  Dr  Prieftley, 
through  his  whole  mctaphyfical,  moral, theological  writings,  has  not  ex¬ 
hibited  one  idea  which  can  be  called  his  own ;  he,  therefore,  perfuadcs  him- 
felf,  that  Dr  Ofwald  has  borrowed  from  Dr  Reid,  Dr  Beattie  from  both, 
and  all  the  three  from  Dr  Price  ♦.  We  are  fully  authorifed  to  pronounce 
this  a  grofs  falfhood;  it  has  not  even  fufficient  foundation  to  fupport  a  plau- 
fible.  conjecture. 

Upon  the  fecond  number  of  his  Appendix,  we  have  only  to  obferve, 
that  the  impoflibility  of  conceiving  how  material  impreflions  can  affeCt  an 
•immaterial  fubftance,  is  a  reafon  more  than  fufficient  to  juftity  any  hypo- 
thefis  which  offers  a  plaufible  folution  of  the  difficulty.  All  we  know,  and 
all  we  can  poffibly  know  of  the  matter,  independent  of  Common  Senfe,  is 
this,  that,  in  confequence  of  certain  changes  in  the  material  fyftem,  diffe¬ 
rent  perceptions  and  modifications  are  felt  in  the  mind ;  and,  vice  verfa^  in  con¬ 
fequence  of  certain  changes  in  the  mental  fyftem,  different  revolutions  hap¬ 
pen  in  the  material.  But  our  conftant  perception  of  the fe  events,  in  regu¬ 
lar  fucceffion,  affords  no  rational  evidence,  that  they  are  produced  by  the 
reciprocal  aCtion  of  fubftances  fo  different  in  their  nature  one  upon  the  o- 
ther. 

Dr  Prieftley  ftill  afferts,  that  he  fees  no  more  difficulty,  in  conceiving  the 
perception  of  found  communicated  to  the  mind  by  objedls  which  are 
not  fufceptible  of  the  idea  of  found,  than  in  conceiving  vibration  commu¬ 
nicated  to  a  mufical  chord  by  a  ple<ftrum,  which  is  not  in  the  plectrum  itfelf. 
In  this  we  fincerely  agree  with  him ;  but  we  aver,  and  challenge  him  to  re¬ 
fute  the  affirmation,  that,  in  both«  cafes,  the  difficulties  are  invincible  to 
reafon.  A  priori ^  it  would  be  as  impoflible  for  us  to  conclude  that  the 
ftroke  of  a  ple^rum  would  communicate  vibrations  to  a  mufical  chord',  as 
that  thofe  vibrations  would  communicate  the  perception  of  found  to  a  per¬ 
cipient  mind. 

One  difficulty,  however,  can  never  folve  another ;  fo  that  there  remains 
ftill  the  fame  necefllty,  either  of  admitting  fome  hypothefis,*  or  fairly  ac¬ 
knowledging,  that,  to  us,  thefe  phaenomena  are  abfolutely  unaccountable. 
CoUifion  is  not  vibration,  nor  vibration  found.  What  we  underftand  by  that 
name  is  neither  in  the  pcrcuffive  aeftion,  nor  in  the  fonorous  body,  nor  in 
the  fenfitive  organ,  materially  confidered.  Whence  then  can  the  mind  de¬ 
rive  its  idea?  Not  from  affociation  ;  for,  though  we  ftiould  fuppofe  an  ar¬ 
tificial  and  habitual  conneiftion  formed  between  impulfe  and  ofeiilation,  or 
between  ofeiilation  and  found ;  yet  the  ideas  affociated  muft  be  pre-exift- 
ent  to  the  affociation.  But,  here,  the  queftion  is  not  concerning  the  allian¬ 
ces  which  may  be  contfaded  between  our  ideas  after  their  formation,  but 
concerning  the  manner  in  which  they  are  transferred  to  mind  by  fenfible 
obje<fts,  or  the  connedfion  between  the  fenfation  and  the  objedf  which  is 
fuppofed  to  imprefs  it. 

We  talk  of  nerves,  of  animal  fpirits,  as  vehicles  of  impreflions  and  i- 
deas,  becaufe  we  find,  that,  when  the  nerves  are  cut  or  tied,  the  impulfe  i$ 


-  ^  Dr  Beattie  has,  in  the  margin  of  his  Kflay,  fairly  and  honefily  acknowledged  his  obli¬ 
gations  to  Dr  Reid ;  and  has  often  been  heard  to  fay,  that  he  never  read  Dr  Price’s  book  at 
^1,  nor  Dr  Ofwald’s,  till  long  after  the  hrfl  edition  of  tfie  fiflay  on  Truth  was  pub- 
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intercepted  in  its  way,  and  catinot  reach  the  {enforium;  noi*  do  iierves,  of. 
themiidves,  appear  to  be  a  proper  vehicle  for  conveying:;  ifopt^dions  to  the 
brain  by  vibrations,  as  they  are  neither  fufficiehtfy  elaftic  nor  diftcnded,  to 
produce,  that  eflFeft ;  and,  if  they  were,  thccourfeof  the  tremulous  motions, 
nrnft  be  incumbered  and  interrupted  by  infuperable  bbfiacles  in  their  way. 
We,  therefore,  employ  our  animal  fpirits,  or  a  fbbtile,  elaRic,  actherial  flu¬ 
id,  to  fetch  and  carry  from  the  brain  to. the  extremities.  But  what  is  all 
this  to  the  purpofe  ?  Have  we  yet  reached  the  cogitative  principle ;  or,  fup- 
pofinjr’  this  hypothetical  fluid  capable  of  whifpering  in  Its  ear,  how  are  We 
fare  that  the  reports  of  this  quick  and  faithful  meflenger  will  be  heard  at 
all?  Or,  though  they  fhould  be  heard,  how  do  we  know  that  they  will  oc- 
calion  the  fame  feelings  which  they  were  intended  to  excite  ?  Dr  Prieft- 
ley  will  tell  us,  thefe  paradoxes  are  eafily  explained,  by  cither  fuppofing 
that  the  mind  is  organized  matter;  or,  at  lead,  that  the  ditferent  fubftan- 
ces  may  be  conciliated  and  brought  to  an  amicable  intcrcourfc  by  forae  pro¬ 
perty  common  lo  both.  But  whence  the  fuppdfition  of  organized  matter  ? 
Do  we  feel  any  fymptoms  of  organization,  any  diftin^lion  of  parts,  in  the 
mind  ?  Bur,  though  fpirit  and  matter  Ihould  be  allowed  originally  homo-, 
geneous,  are  the  paradoxes  explained  ?  Is  not  the  a<51ion  of  matter  upon, 
matter,  a priort,  as  inexplicable  as  the  aftion  of  matter  upon  mind  ?  Let 
Dr  Prieftley  felcA  any  property 'of  matter,  whether  elTential  or  accidental, 
and  trah.sfcr  it  ib  fpirit,  we  affirm,  that  fuch  an  acquilition  would  prove  its 
mortal  bane,  and  exterminate  its  elfence.  We  (hall  then  be  told  that  he 
cannot  conceive  it  poffible  lor  the  divine  Mind  to  a6l  upon  matter  ;  nor  we 
neither:  Nor  is  hundan  conception  the  infallible  ted  of  poffibility ;  yet,  by 
a  neceflary  determination  of  our  frame,  which  nothing  but  madnefs,  depra-. 
vity,  or  habitual  infatuation  can  debilitate,  wc  are  obliged  to  believe  that  he 
aeis  upon  it.  Let  Dr  Priefiley^  whofe  almighty  and  omnifeient  rcafon  is  fuf- 
ceptible  of  all  evidences  ;  let  kim^  whofe  participation  of  intelled  enables  hlvt 
to  perceive  truth*,  as  the  divine  Being  himfelf  perceives  it;  let  account 
for  thefe  pheanmena.  We, ’for  our*  parts,  arc  willing  to  'admit  them  upon 
truft,  and  wc  finccrely  believe,  that  we  were  formed,  and  intended  by  God 
and  Nature,  todofo.  But  is  Dr  Prieltley  infallibly  certain,  that  he  per¬ 
ceives 'truth  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  is  perceived' by  the  divine  Being  ?  If 
fo,  wc  may  felicitate,  but  cannot  emulate  his  glory  ;  for  his  views  of  truth 
mull  not  be  parti;il  and  fucceflive,  but  univerial  and  (imultanequs  ;  they 
mud  not  be  acquired  and  cxirinlic,  but  elleniial  and  inherent ;  they  mud  not 
be  therefuk  of  labour  and  hcfitaticn,  but  intuitive;  they  mull  not  be  tempo¬ 
rary,  occafional,  and  contingent,  but  perpetual  and  uniform.  No  Angle 
truth  inuR  be  perceived  by  its  own  evidence  alone,  but  confirmed  by  ail  the 
evidence  refuking  from  the  whole. 

The  letters.which  conilitute  the  third  number  of  the  Appendix,  have  been 
fo  frequently  publifhed  In  periodical  papers,  and  are  fo  well  known,  that 
we  need  not  fuperlcdc  the  judgment  of  cur  readers  by  obferyation. 

And  now,  that  our  author  has  been  fo  grateful  to  Dr  Ofwald  for  his 
plentiful  dinner,  we  expcdl  he  will  be  no  Icfs  finccre  and  liberal  in  his  ac-.. 
know  ltd '▼ements  to  us  ior  the  defert.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  fruits  which 
we  have  let  before  him  may  appear  harfti  and  acid.  For  this  we  can  offer 
no  other  apology,  but  that  they  appeared  fukabje  to  the  repaft.  Had  hot 
Dr  Prieftley  prefumed  fo  far  upon  the  rights  of  hofpitality,  as,  without 
leave  of  his  entertainers,  to  protrad  his  meal  ad  libitum^  and  to  feafon  to  his 
uftc,  at  their  e2j>cncc,  the  defert  might  have  been  more  mild  and  palatable* 
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To  exprefs  our  meaning  without  a  met  aphor,  whatever  the  world  may 
think,  wc  hav?  no  propenfity  to  pcrfonal  inveftive.nor  malicious  farcalhu 
On  the  contrary,  we  declare  them  to  be  the  fovercign  antipathies  of  our 
nature ;  nor  would  we  ever  employ  them  but  In  chaftifing  fuch  dilinquen* 
cies  as  are  not  corrigible  by  any  other  means. 

Since  the  commencement  of  thefe  ftricflures  upon  the  third  volume  of  Dr 
Prieftley’s  Inftitutes,  and  upon  his  Examination,  we  have  a/Tumed  the  plural 
number,  and  converfed  with  the  public  as  reprefcntarivcs  of  a  colledlive 
body.  It  is  now  time  to  lay  this  fadidlous  form  aCdc,  and  to  addrefs  them 
in  my  individual  capacity.  Let  me,  therefore,  inform  them  and  appeal 
to  honour,  to  confcience,  to  every  facred.obligation  in  heaven  or  earth  for 
the  truth  of  what.  I  aflert ;  let  me  inform  them,  that  I  am  no  writer 
hired  for  the  purpofe,  but  a  mere  gratuitous  and  occafional  volunteer 
in  the  campaign.  If,  therefore.  Dr  Prieflley  or  any  t^f  his  frieuds  have 
thought  him  ieverely  treated,  let  them  remmftrate  like  gentlemen  and 
fcholars,  let  them  fubferibe  what  they  write  by  their.real  and  perfonal  fig- 
naturcs,  and  I  hereby  engage  to  anfwer  to  the  accufation  by  name.  But 
let  them  not  be  furprifed  or  offended,  if  anonymous  feurrility  fhould  be  treat¬ 
ed  with  the  contempt  which  it  deferyes. 

Th  Friends  ;  or.  Original  Letters  of  aPerfon  deceafed,  Naiv  firft  puhlijhed  from  the 
Manuferipts  in  his  Correfpondent's  bands,  2  vols,  1 2 mo.  London,  Beli\ 
Edinburgh,  Creech, 

WHAT  is  original  In  this  collection  Is  of  no  value;  but  what  is  ex¬ 
tracted  from  former  fources  may  be  read  with  pleafiire.  The  mat¬ 
ter  it  has  borrowed  from  Hibernicus’s  letters  is  interefting;  and  it  entertains 
its  reader  with  Lord  Molefworth’s  excellent  preface  to  his  Verfion  of  Hot- 
toman’s  Franco  Gallia.  It  has  alfo  other  pieces  of  merit ;  and,  on  the  whole 
is  a  not  incurious  proof  of  the  cafe  with  which  a  book  may  be  made  for 
the  circuladng  library. 
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ENGLAND. 

An  Account  of  the  Proceedinf^s  in  Paraamenty 
■  continued  from  our  lajly  p.  %l%. 

TtrOnday  March  ab.  The  fpeaker  of  the 
JiyjL  HquIc  of  Commons  took  the  chair  a 
tew  minutes  before  three  o'clock.  A  great 
of  private  bufinefs  u'as  Hone.  At  four, 
“Sir  Charles  Whitworth  took  the  chair  of  the 
committee  on  the  bill  for  retraining  the  trade 
of  the  Southern  North  American  Provinces 
to  Gre^  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  Britifh  i- 
flands  in  the  Weft  Indies;  and,  after  ibroe 
time  fpent  therein,  be  acquainted  the  hpufe, 
that  the  committee  had  made  feveral  amend¬ 
ments,  which  he  was  directed  to  report  when 
the  houfe  (hould  pleafe  to  receive  the  fame. 


Ordered,  that  the  (aid  report  be  received  on 
Thnrfday  next. 

The  order  of  the  day  was  read  for  the  houfe 
to  be  pnt  into  a  conamittce  on  the  further  con- 
hderation  of  the  Aruerican  merchants  peti¬ 
tion  ;  feveral  witneftes  were  cal'td  to  the  bar 
and  examined;  after  which  the  chairman  re¬ 
ported  a  further  progrefs.  • 

The  Lord  Advocate  for  Scotland  prcfeote^l 
a  bill  to  explain  and  amend  feveral  Scotch 
aOs  of  parliament  relative  to  colliers,  coal- 
bearert,  and  falters ;  which  was  read  a  ftrft 
time 

The  indemnity  bill  was  prefented,  tnd  read 
a  6rft  time. 

Tuefday  March  ai.  The  House  of  Louds 
met  at  balf  'paft  two  o'clock.  Lord  Dart¬ 
mouth  moved  for  a  third  reading  of  the  New 
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Englsnd  reftraioHig  bill.  Lord  Buckingham  rrjeded  four  of  tbeno.  A  committee  was  afr« 
propofcd,  that  all  the  prohibitory  claufcs  pointed  to  prepare  rcalbos  to  be  odered  to  the 
fbould  be  extended  to  New  Jcrfey,  Pcnfylva-  Lords,  at  a  conferente,  for  rtjefting  thcfc  a- 
Dia.  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  South  (^rolina.  mendmtnts.  Lord  North  reported  the  rca* 
.This  produced  a  debate and  the  qoeftion  be-  fons,  which  were  agreed  to,  and  tbe  confe- 
ing  put,  Whether  the  names  of  faid  provin-  rcncc  ordered  for  Monday. 

CCS  Ihould  rem/in  as  part  of  the  bill  excepted  Monday  March  27,  A  conference  was  held 
out  of  clanfes  refpeOing  Madachufett’s  Bay,  between  the  Lords  and  commons.  Lord 
Connecticut,  Rhode  liland,  and  Providence,  North  acquainted  them,  that  the  comi 
there  appeared,  Non-contents  52,  Contents  mons  had  lent  their  managers  to  offer  reafons 
21.  The  bill,  with  the  amendments,  w'as  why  they  had  difagreed  with  feme  of  the  a- 
'then  read  a  third  time;  the  houl'e  divirlcd,  mendments  made  by  their  Lordfhtps  to  the 
and  there  appeared.  Contents  53.  Non-con-  Madachofletrs  Bay  nihery-bill,  and  to  inform 
tents  24.  I’hcir  Lordfhips  then  ordered,  that  then>  that  they  had  agreed  with  other  of  the 
the  commons  (bonid  be  acquainted,  that  they  amendments  made  to  the  laid  bill, 
had  agreed  to  the  bill,  with  ieveral  amend-  His  Lordihip  then  recited  the  title  of  the 
ments.  bill  at  large,  and  informed  them,'  that  they 

Theftmeday,  theflousEof  Commons  had  agreed  with  the  firft  amendment,  prefs 
balloted  the  following  ItltCl  committee  to  try  8,  line  7  and  8. 

and  determine  the  petition  of  Mr  l^^fliwood.  That  they  had  difa^eed  with  their  Lord¬ 
complaining  of  an  undue  cleCfion  for  tl)c  bo-  fkips  (ccond  and  third  amendments,  prefs  p, 
rough  of  Wigtou  in  Scotland.  Sir  I'homas  line  1  and  gp. 

Clavering  chairman;  Mr  Dundas,  follicitor-  That  they  had- agrec»l  with  their  Lordfhips 
general  of  Scotland,  and  Gen.  Biirgoi^ne,  no^  4th,  5th,  6ih,  and  7th  amendments,  prels  10, 
minces  Mr  Finch  Hatton,  Hon.  Mr  Vang-  line  2Uih  to  the  bottom,  and  with  the  whole 
ban,  Mr  GrifEtb,  Mr  rempeft,  Hon.  Mr  of  claufc  (E,) 

Lyon,  Mr  Ackland,  Sir  Cecil  Wray,  Mr  That  they  had  difagreed  with  their  Lord- 
Jolf.  Martin,  Lord  Adam  Gordon,  Lord  Fife,  (hips  6th,  pth,  and  loih  amendments,  prefs 
Mr  Weddell,  and  Mr  Ogilvie.  This  cem-  11,  line  l  and  3p. 

mittce,  on  the  23d,  repo»^tcd,  that  they  found  And  that  they  had  agreed  with  the  whole 
Henry  Waikin  Dflhwood,  Efq;  to  he  dniy  c-  of  their  Lordlbips  amendments,  prefs  xi  and 
hCted  ;  and  tl:c  Speaker  next  day  ordered  the  lx. 

iiairc  of 'William  Norton  to  be  ciafcd,  and  Lord  North  then  proceeded  to  acquaint 
that  of  Mr  Dafhwcod  to  be  inferted.  their  Lordlbips,  that  the  reafons  why  the 

Wednefday  March  22.  Mr  Burke  made  a  commons  could  not  agree  to  the  feveral  a- 
motioii,  ‘  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  houfc,  mendments  Bated  were,  that  the  commanders 
that  the  Britilh  tol'onics  and  provinces,  con-  of  bis  Majefly’s  fhips  of  war,  (hould  the  bill 
flfling  of  14  different  governments,  and  con-  pafs  with  the  amendments,  w'ould  be  greatly 
tair.irg  three  millions  of  people,  arc  not  re-  cmbarraircd,  and  not  know  in  what  manner 
prefented  in  the  Britifh  parliament.*  He  was  to  a£f  with  cafe  and  fecurity  to  tliemfclvcs. 
fccor.dcd  by  Lord  John  Cavendiih;  and  a  well  The  ufual  forms  being  complied  with,  the 
fupported  debate  enfued.  1  he  houfe  divided  conference  broke  up,  and  each  fet  of  Mana- 
at  1 2  o'clock,  when  the  numbers  were,  270  gers  returned  to  their  refpedive  houfes. 
againd  the  moti>>n,  and  78  lor  it.  The  Houfc  of  Lords  met  at  three  o'clock, 

Thurl'day  March  23.  Mr  Elwcs,  chairman  and  having  received  a  meilage  from  the  com- 
of  the  committee  to  determine  the  Bedford  c-  mons,  dcliring  an  immediate  conference  in 
lefiion,  reported,  that  the  committee  had  dc-  the  I^aintcd  Chamber,  managers  were  appoint- 
clarcd  Sir  William  Wake  and  Samuel  Whit-  cj  to  conduct  faid  conference,  who,  On  their 
tread,  Efq;  duly  eicfled.  return,  reported  the  reafons  offered  by  the 

■  FrWay  March  24.  His  Majcdy,  in  the  commons  refpeOing  the  Maffachufett's  Bay 
Housi:  of  Lox  DS,  gave  the  royal  adent  to  hihery-biil,  which  reafons  being  taken  into 
Tbe  bill  for  punilhing  mutiny  and  defer-  conficicration,  their  Lordlbips  were  pleafed  to 
tion,  and  for  the  better  payment  of  the  army  agree  with  the  amendments  fo  amendedy  and 
and  tbelr  quarters.  orders  were  given  to  acquaint  the  commons 

The  bill  for  defraying  the  charge  of  the  pay  therewith, 
and  clothing  of  the  militia.  Tuefday  March  28.  The  Houfe  of  Com- 

The  bill  to  continue  an  aft  for  allowing  the  mons  balloted  a  feleft  committee  for  trying 
free  importation  of  Irifh  falted  provifions,  &c.  and  determining  the  conteBcd  cle^on  for  the 
And  allb  to  feveral  road,  inciofure,  and  pri-  borough  of  Shaftefbury. 
vatc  bills.  Wednefday  March  29.  The  committee  ap- 

The  fame  day,  the  Housx  of  Commons  a-  pointed  to  determine  the  Poole  election  re- 
grecd  to  one  of  the  amendments  made  by  the  ported,  that  they  had  declared  Sir  Eyre  Coote 
Lords  CD  the  Madachufett's  hihcry-bill;  and  and  Mr  Mauger  duly  clewed, 
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Thurfday  March  30.  Hif  Majcfty  went  to 
the  Houfc  of  Petrs,  and  gave  the  royal  aflent 
to  the  bill  to  rellrain  the  trade,  commerce,  and 
Biheries  of  the  New>lsnglaud  provinces,  for  a 
limited  ritne. 

The  fame  day,  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
Sir  Charles  Whitworth  reported  the  bill  tor 
reflraining  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
provinces  of  New  Jerley,  Pcnfylvania,  Mary¬ 
land,  Virginia,  and  ocuth  Carolina,  under 
certain  cmditions  and  limitations.  I'he  feve- 
ral  amendments  were  agreed  to  by  the  houfe, 
and  the  bill  ordered  to  be  ci^groflcd,  and  read 
a  third  time  on  Monday  next.  It  produced 
a  Ihort  coiiverlation  between  the  Minillcr, 
Capt.  iiUttrell,  and  one  or  two  more ;  but  no 
queliion  was  framed,  nor  motion  propofed. 
A  claufe-is  added  to  the  bill,  that  all  goods 
lhallbc  (hipped,  during  the  continuance  ol  this 
a£t,  from  the  counties  of  Ncwcaftlc,  Kent,  and 
SuHex,  on  Delaware  river,  only  to  the  places 
therein  mentioned. 

Friday  March  31.  The  Houfe  of  Commons 
balloted  a  fclcft  committee  to  determine  the 
controverted  elcftion  tor  the  borough  of  Hallc- 
mere  in  the  county  ot  Surry. 

Monday  .\pril  3.  In  thchoufeof  commons, 
a  bill  was  brought  in  and  read  a  Brit  time,  for 
creating  a  light  on  the  Smalls  in  St  Georgc*s 
Channel;  for  making  perpetual  a  former 
grant  to  John  Phillips,  of  Liverpool,  of  the 
rock  on  which  this  light  is  fixed;  and  for  him 
to  levy  certain  dotics  on  (hips  for  the  maiotc- 
oance  of  the  light. 

Tuefday  April  4.  The  houfe  of  commons 
met,  in  order  to  ballot  a  fcl^£t  committee  to 
determine  the  controverted  election  of  Ciack- 
mannan-fhire ;  but,  on  account  of  the  tbin- 
nefs  of  the  houfe,  that  bufinefs  was  deferred 
till  next  day.t 

Wedneiday  April  5.  The  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons  balloted  the  following  felcCt  committee 
to  try  and  determine  the  petition  ot  Ja.  Hen¬ 
ry  Erfkiue,  £fq;  complaining  of  an  undue 
election  and  return  iur  the  county  of  Clack¬ 
mannan.  The  committee,  on  the  7th  of  A- 
piil,  declared  the  fitting  member,  Ralph  A- 
bercrombie,  Llq;  duly  clewed. 

Thurfday  Apiil  6.  A  motion  was  made  in 
the  boufe  of  commons,  for  regulating  the  man¬ 
ner  of  hearing  the  petitions  complaining  of 
undue  cle^ions,  and  likewile  alcertaining  iuch 
of  them  a.«  are  to  te  heard  thia  icflion,  and 
which  of  them  are  to  be  poflponed  to  the  next, 
when  it  was  agreed,  tiiat  Lanark  fhoiildbe  bal- 
loticd  for  next  day ;  St  Ives  on  Friday  the 
aSth  inflanc ;  North-Berwick  on  Tuclday  the 
ad  of  May  ;  and  that  the  hearing  of  all  the  o- 
tber  petitions  depending  (hould  be  deferred  till 
next  feflion  of  parliament. 

Lord  Barrington  prefenred  the  extraordina¬ 
ries  of  the  army  for  the  year  1 7  74,  which  was 
referred  to  the  committee  of 'luppiy. 

I'he  Scots  collier-bill  was  read  a  fccond 
‘  ^itne,  and  committed  fbr  that  dny  fc'nnight. 


Friday  April  7.  The  houfe  of  commont 
ballotted  a  (ele£t  committee,  to  try  and  deter¬ 
mine  a  petition,  complaining  of  an  undue  c- 
lc£fion  for  the  county  of  Lanark.  The  com¬ 
mittee  declared  Andrew  Stewart,  Efq;  the  fit¬ 
ting  member,  duly  elected. 

Monday  April  10.  Phe  houfe  of  commons 
refolvcd  to  grant  a  reward  to  any  perfoo  who 
ihall  difcovcr  a  paflage  to  the  North  PolL 

PafTed  the  bill  for  ereffing  a  light-houfe  oa 
the  Smalls,  near  Liverpool;  150  for  it,  19  a- 
gainfl  it. 

Tuefday  April  if.  Lord  North  made  a 
motion  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  **  That  this 
houfe  do  refolvc  itfdf  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole  houfe  on  Thurfday  fortnight,  to  confi- 
dcr  of  the  encouragements  proper  to  be'given 
to  the  £fherie$  from  Great  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land.**  The  motion  being  feconded,  Mr  Burke 
rofe,  and  exprefled  his  iacisfa^on  at  hearing  a 
propofitiun  from  the  noble  lord  in  favour  of 
Ireland  ;  but  be  hoped  it  was  not  to  be  the  ef- 
fed  of  refentment  towards  America,  or  that 
Ireland  was  to  acquire  any  advantages  on  the 
foundation  of  opprcfGng  the  colonies  ;  he  like- 
wife  hoped  that  our  commercial  policy  would 
proceed  upon  general,  impartial,  permanent 
principles.  Sir  William  Mayne  gave  his  opi¬ 
nion  in  favour  of  the  motion ;  and  Mr  Tho¬ 
mas  Town  (bend  expatiated  on  the  narrow 
principles  of  policy,  whicii  bad  prevailed  for 
many  years  in  our  commercial  regulations  with 
refpeft  to  Ireland ;  and  he  hoped  the  houfe 
would  now  have  an  opportunity  to  confider 
thoroughly  the  fhie  of  that  kingdom,  and  to 
adt  upon  a  more  liberal  plan,  by  inquiring 
what  branches  of  trade  they  were  deprived  of, 
which  they  might  enjoy  without  detriment  to 
Great  Britain.  The  queflion  on  the  original 
motion  being  then  put,  it  paf&d  in  the  affir¬ 
mative. 

The  petition  of  John  Borthwick  of  Crook- 
Aon,  claiming  the  dignity  of  Lord  Borthwick, 
was  read  a  third  time  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
when  their  lordfhips  uoanimoully  committed 
the  fame  to  the  lords  committee  of  privileges, 
to  be  reported  in  the  beginning  of  the  next 
Itflion  of  parliament. 

Wedneiday  April  1  a.  In  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  order  of  the  day  was  read,  for 
the  third  reading  ol  the  bill  for  rellraining  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  the  provinces  of  New- 
Jcrley,  Pcnfylvania,  Maryland',  Virginia,  and 
ooutiwCarolina,  under  certain  conditions  and 
limitations.  Great  debates  were  expelled;  but 
the  bill  was  palled  without  the  minority  lords 
laying  a  fy liable  in  oppofition,  further  than 
the  diiapprobation  exprefled  by  the  word  Non- 
content.  The  houle  again  divided. 

Contents  prelent  7  3 
Proxies  -  *  15 

Non-contents  -  ao 
Proxies  -  -  4  a4 

The  houfe  ordered^  that  the  commons  fhould 
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be  acquainted  that  their  lordihtps  had  palled 
the  lame,  without  any  amendment. 

The  fame  day,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  houfe  went  into  a  committee  of  fupply, 
when  JLerd  Barrington  moved  the  committee, 
that  a  Aim  not  exceeding  a5a,oco.  and  a  frac¬ 
tion,  (bould  he  granted  to  his  MajeOy,  for  the 
extraordinaries  of  the  army,  for  the  femce  of 
the  year  1774.  Among  the  leveral  items  of 
cxpence,  which  formed  the  eOimate  on  which 
this  motion  was  fran*ed,  the  Aim  of  ninety 
odd  thouiand  pounds  were  charged  for  feverM 
remittances  to  General  Gage.  Sir  William 
Maync  obierred  upon  this,  as  well  as  almoQ 
every  item  in  the  whole  eAimate. 

Thefe  obje^ions  occafioncd  a  kind  of  ex¬ 
planatory  converfation  between  Sir  William 
Mayuc  on  one  Ade,  and  the  Lords  North  and 
Harrington,  and  Mr  Gray-Cooper,  on  the  o- 
ther. 

Five  thoufand  pounds  was  granted  to  the 
company  of  merchants  trading  to  the  Levant- 
Aas,  and  leveral  other  Aims  for  the  fnpport  of 
the  civil  cAablifbments  of  Georgia,  LaA  and 
Weft  Florida,  Nova-Scoiia,  St.  John’s,  &c. 

'  and  for  American  funreys  for  the  year  1775. 

Mr  Gray-Cooper  moved,**  That  1,250,000!. 
be  granted  to  his  Majefty,  to  enable  him  to 
pay  off  the  like  fum  of  cxihequer-bills-” 

Thurfday  April  13.  His  Majefty  went  to 
the  houfe  of  peers,  and  gave  the  royal  aftent  to 
Hie  following  bills,  viz. 

The  bill  to  reitrain  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  the  colonies  of  New-Jerfey,  Penfylvania, 

*  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  South-Carolina,  to 
any  part  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the 
Wclh-India  iilands. 

The  bill  to  punilh  mutiny  and  defertion  in 
the  American  colonies. 

The  bill  for  appointing  commilUoncrs  to  ex¬ 
ecute  the  land-tax  aA  of  this  fenion.. 

The  bill  to  indemnify  perfons  who  have  o- 
mitted  to  qualify  themfelvcs  for  ofBccs,  &c. 

The  bill  for  incorporatirg  a  focitty  for  the 
relief  of  clergymens  widows  and  children  at 
Hontingddn. 

The  bill  for  vefting  part  of  tbe  garden  of 
Lincoln’s-ion  in  the  Accountant-general  of 
the  court  of  chancery,  and  lor  creating  offices 
thereon,  &c. 

I'hc  bill  for  making  better  provifion  for  the 
poor  in  the  parifh  of  Sc  Mary-le-honne. 

The  bill  to  explain  and  amend  an  to  pre¬ 
vent  frauds  in  the  manufa^ure  of  hats,  the 
woollen,  and  divers  ocher  branches  of  trade. 

The  bill  to  enable  Sir  Nigel  Grille y  and  fon 
to  make  a  navigable  canal  from  certain  coal¬ 
mine*  at  Apedale,  in  Staffordfhirc,  to  New- 
Czftle-onder-4h!e.  * 

And  alio  to  icveral  road,  iticloAire|  tod  pri* 
vatc  bills. 

Both  bouics  adjourned  to  the  S5tb. 

*  ITa  be  continued.} 


S  C  O  T  L‘  A  K  b. 

I  i 

Heads  of  the  Bill  for  reTtevwg  the  Coltiers  end 
Salters  of  Scotland  from  Slavery. 

**  Whereas  many  colliers,  coal-hearers,  and 
falters  in  Sccifland,  arc  in  a  Bate  of  (layery  or 
bondage,  bound  to  the  collieries  and  falt-work* 
where  they  work  for  life,  and  arc  fold  with  the 
mines  :  Be  in  ena^ed,  'I'hat, 

**  I  No  perfon  fhall  be  bound  to  work  in 
them  in  any  way  different  from  common  la- 
boorcr.«. 

**  2.  It  (hall  he  lawful  for  the  owners  and 
leftees  of  roilieries  and  falt-works  to  take  ap¬ 
prentices  for  the  legal  term  in  Scotland. 

“  3.  All  perfons  under  a  given  age,  now 
employed  iu  them,  to  be  free  after  a  given  day. 

“  4.  Others  of  a  given  age,  not  to  be  free 
till  they  have  inftnidtcd  an  apprentice.** 
Archibald  Cockhurn,  Efq;  Iheriff  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  was  lately  appointed,  by  I.ord  North, 
to  be  deputy-auditor  of  the  exchequer  in  Scot¬ 
land,  in  the  room  of  the  late  Mr  Atfton  ;  and 
it  is  (aid  that  Mi*  Fletcher,  the  principal  audi¬ 
tor,  has  allb  nominated  Mr  Anderfon  writer  in 
Edinburgh,  fou  of  David  Anderfon,  Efq;  to 
the  fame  office.  The  falary,  L.  200  per  an¬ 
num,  is  faid  to  be  at  the  dil'pofal  of  the  trea- 
fury,  and  the  perquifitcs  at  the  difpofal  of  Mr 
Fletcher. 

On  Friday  the  21ft  of  .April,  in  a  piece  of 
ground  granted  by  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  Hall,  the  foun- 
dation-ftonc  of  a  building  for  the  ufc  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  Students  in  the  iiniverfity 
of  Edinburgh,  was  laid  by  Dr  Cullen,  at- 
fended  by  the  other  Medical  Profcflbrs,  by  the 
annual  Prefidents,  and  all  the  ordinary  mcm- 
bcTS  of  the  Medical  Society. 

This  Society  has  now  fubfifted  for  about 
forty  years,  and  has  had  for  its  members  all 
the  prefent  Profcflbrs  of  Medicine  in  the  U- 
niverfjty,  and  many  others  of  the  meft  diftin- 
guilhcd  rank  in  Phyfic.  fn  the  prefent  build¬ 
ing  it  is  intended,  that  the  Society  lhall  be 
provided  with  a  Hall  for  their  vcrkly  meet¬ 
ings,  with  an  apartment  for  the  deception  of 
their  valuable  library,  a  laboratory  lor  chemi¬ 
cal  experiments,  and  a  rcpofitory  for  anatomi¬ 
cal  preparations,  as  well  as  for  many  curious 
Aibje^s  of  Natural  Hiftory.  In  all  of  thefe 
the  Society  have  hitherto  been  ill  provided, 
and,  on  that  account,  have  had  their  progrcfi 
in  many  improvements  very  much  interrupted. 

The  company,  before  proceeding  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  the  buildipg,  affcmbled  in  tbe 
Surgeons  Hall,  where,  by  the  favour  of  the 
Corporation,  the  weekly  meetings  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  have  for  fomc  time  paft  been  held,  and 
were  iddrefled  in  an  elegant  and  very  Aiitable 
oration  by  Mr  Blane,  one  of  the  annual  Prc-. 
Adents  of  the  fociety. 

In  this  oration,  after  difplaying  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  the  univcrfity  of  Edinburgh  bas« 
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for  many  years  pad,  enjoyed  as  a  fchool  of  tendons,  by  obliging  him  to  return.  In  the 

Medicine,  and  the  particular  benefit  which  the  fuilncfs  of  their  prerogative,  they  fancied  they 

mod  induftrious  of  its  Students  have  derived  could  overleap  every  boundary  of  law  and  of 

from  the  Medical  boctety,  he  pointed  put,  jufitce.  They  deprived  Dr  Fergufon  of  a 

with  great  propriety,  the  imporrant  advania*  place,  to  which  he  had  a  title  during  his  life; 

ges  which  will  ariie  to  the  dudy  of  Phyfic  at  ml  alledged,  as  his  crime,  a  fault,  'for  which 

this  univerfity  from  the  building  now  intend'  they  tliemficlves  are  to  blame  *.  The  deps, 

eJ.  which  the  law  requires-  in  every  declaration  of 

Cclow  the  foundation-done  were  placed,  in  a  yjcancy,  were  omitted,  with  that  inimila- 

a  lead  box,  a  lid  of  the  names  of  thofe  Gen-  blc  onfidenev,  which,  for  iomc  years  pad, 

tiemen  who  have  been  members  of  the  Socit-  has  charafterifed  the  government  of  the  city, 

ty  from  its  indilution  to  the  prefent  time;  a  Though  Dr  Fergulbn  is  oniver-itlly  allowed 

medal  inl'crlbed  thus,  a  Societaie  Medica  Con-  to  be  a  man  of  genius  and  virtue,  and  to  be  a 

£tumt  A.  P.  C.  N,  m,dcc,lxxy;  on  teacher  no  lefs  refpedtable  for  his  knowledge, 

the  reverfe,  Medicime  Sacrum  Kaf,  Maii;  than  his  eloquence,  tlicy  would  yet  didnifs 
and  a  copy  of  the  Diploma  granted  by  the  him  froin  his  employment.  They  would  rob 
fociety  to  luch  members  as  didinguifii  them-  him  of  the  means  of  his  fublidence  :  They 
fJves  by  their  merit.  would  tarnilh  the  reputation  of  the  univerfity, 

'I'hc  expence  of  this  building  is  to  be  de-  by  removing  one  of  its  greated  ornaments, 
frayed  by  the  contributions  of  the  members.  But,  though  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  that  me- 
and  others  who  wlih  tu  encourage  fu  ufcrul  an  chanical  and  uneducated  men  are  proper  jud- 

iiiideftaking.  Dolors  Cullen,  Hope,  and  ges  of  the  quaiificatioiis  or  the  conduA  of 

Duncan,  are  appointed  to  receive  the  -contii-  profedbrs,  it  is  yet  to  be  cxpe<ded,  that  they 
butions ;  and  thefe  Gentlemen,  with  the  an- ,  would,  at  leafl,  endeavour  to  behave  with 
nualPrcfidcnts,  are  a  Committee  to  whom  the  common  decency.  If  their  ignorance  be  fome- 
conduct  of  the  building  is  iwtrufted.  what  more  than  Gothic,  they  (hould,  on  that 

The  following  fingular  paflage,  fays  a  corre^  account,  be  the  more  dilcrect,  in  the  manage- 
fpondent,  is  tu  be  found  in  Scott’s  hifiory  ment  of  a  -trull,  which  was  conferred  on, 

of  Scotland,  p.  ?($.  foi.  them  with  the  mod  evident  impropriety.  They 

**  IH  the  beginning  of  the  ieventb  century,  ought  to  have  confulted  with  the  univerfity. 

Pope  Gregory  fent  aii  holy  man,  named  Au-  in  what  manner  they  (hould  have  aAed  in  the 

(line,  into  England,  to  convert  the  Saxons  to  prefent  emergence;  and,  full  of  their  own 

(be  Chrillian  talth.  St  Aullinc  preached  at  incapacity  in  regard  to  all  matters  which  con- 

Midlington  to  the  Saxons ;  but  they  were  fo  cern  education  and  learning,  they  ought  to 
wicked  againd  the  Chridians,  that  they  abufed  have  received  its  indru^ions  with  humility 
bin),  and  beat  him  w  ith  dicks  and  dones.  and  abafement.  They  will  find  it,  on  every 
The  people  g  :t  long  rough  tails  or  rumps  of  occafion,  fufficiently  acteotive  to  its  own  rc- 
fnhes,  called  Ikatc,  and,  after  beating  St  Au-  nown.  The  dctcdlabie  maxims,  however, 
dine  out  of  the  church  where  be  preached,  they  which  regulate  their  politics,  ieem  to  have  de- 
tioJ  the  filh>tai)s(^  to  his  habits  or  vedments  ;  prived  them  of  every^idea  of  dtlcretion  ;  and 
And,  a<  a  judgment  on  that  town  of  Midling-  they  weic  in  hade  to  venture  on  an  which 
ton,  all  the  chiidren  born  there  had  Tai  ls  ;  is  a  flagrant  oppofiticn  to  all  law ;  which  teems 
fur  which  the  women  always  fied  the  town  when  with  ebfurdity,  and  is  Itaincd  with  cruelty; 
t!it*y  wt re  ready  to  be  delivered.”  which  is  grofsiy  injurious  to  a  clafs  of  men,  to 

whom  the  city  owes  the  greated  obligations; 
T® /Ac Pr;«.Vr  Edi  NBURGU  Magazine.  a„j  which  difeovers  an  infolence,  that  could 

be  expefted  only  from  individuals,  dehafed 
S  (  K,  ‘  with  corruption,  and  pra6tifed  in  what  is  mod 

It  will  be  a  plcafure  to  me  to  fee  in  the  next  mean, 
number  of  your  milctllany,  the  following  a  didinguifhed  perfonage,  who,  for  fevc- 
biridlurcs.  1  am.  Sir,  your  condant  reader.  ^^1  years,  has  direfted  the  aflairs  of  the  city 

with  no  mcafurc  of  praife,  and  wbo4e  name 
A  flfort  Notice  of  the  Singular  Polltenefs  of  the  \g  fddom  pronounced  by  the  inhabitants  with- 
To-wn-ditndl  of  Edinburgh  to  Dr  Fergufon, 

ProfeJJor  of  Moral  Philojophy,  *  They  ought  to  have  ioformed  him,  that 

they  did  not  approve  bis  going  abaoad ;  and 
that,  if  he  appeared  not  at  the  proper  ieaiba, 
to  give  hti  leAures,  they  would  vacate  bis  of¬ 
fice.  But  they  approved,  in  eidfl,  of  his  go¬ 
ing  abroad,  by  giving  him  4m  alGdant ;  and, 
while  he  was  ablent,  under  their  proCeAba, 
they  declared  that  he  had  forfeitad  his  proftf- 
forlhip.  This  condoO,  the  reader  may  exa¬ 
mine  by  the  laws  of  honour. 


Magidrates  of  Edinburgh  have  lately 
i  didinguilhed  thcmfclvcs  by  a  very  un¬ 
common  dretch  of  authority.  After  having 
confented  to  Dr  Fergufon’s  abfence,  by  ap¬ 
pointing  Mr  Bruce  to  teach  for  him,  they 
proceeded ’to  declare  the  clafs  vacant.  No 
cill  was  given  to  Dr  Fergufon  to  appear. 
This,  they  conceived,  might  defeat  their  in- 


